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Johnstown Suffered 



Worst U.S. Flood 



MAY 31, 1967 



May 31st never is noted but that it 
reminds one of the 1889 Johnstown 
Flood, America’s worst disaster, That 
torrential flood virtually wiped Johns- 
town, Pa., a pulsing city of 12,000 pop- 
ulation, off the map. More than 2,000 
persons were drowned and otherwise 
met death. 

Johnstown is some 75 miles from 
Pittsburgh. It was a steel mill town 
built along the narrow bottom land in 
the limited valley through which the 
Conemaugh River, a swiftly flowing 
and turbulent stream, dashes on its 
way to join Stony Creek River. Every 
year during the rainy season, this 
treacherous river would overflow its 
banks and inconvenience the people 
by filling the streets with trash and the 
lower floors of their homes with mud. 



SIXTEEN MILES upstream from 
Johnstown was a big earthwork dam 
that impounded Conemaugh Lake. 
This huge earthen dam 930 feet long 
and 90 to 100 feet high, had been built 
36 years prior to the fatal flood and for 
the purpose of storing water for the 

Pennsylvania Canal 

In 1857, the railroads had been built 
through that section and rendered the 
canal of no further convenience in 
reaching the commercial centers to 
the west. Result was that the canal 
was given up and the dam allowed to 
deteriorate. In 1879, a club of sports- 
men leased the dam as a fisherman’s 
paradise. They fixed the dam and built 
it higher even though the dam was wa- 
terlogged and basically weak. 

Wise citizens of Johnstown lived in 
mortal fear of the dam and the water 
it was holding back. Officials of the 
town of Johnstown denounced such 
fears as the apprehensions of calamity 



howlers and dismissed their crit- 
icisms. This was the largest dam of its 
kind in the world and contained a 52- 
square mile watershed. Construction 
of this dam was pretty much the same 
as our Summersville dam of recent 
completion. 



IN THE SPRING of 1889, a heavy 
thaw and a week of rains of monsoon 
proportions during the last week of 
May filled the immense lake to over- 
flowing. So great was the rainfall that 
the Conemaugh river overflowed its 
banks and flooded Johnstown’s streets 
with filth and muddy water from three 
to six feet deep. 

On Friday, May 31, officials of the 
fishing club, seeing water breaking 
through the dam, put men to work 
with shovels to stop the leaks. By noon 
that black Friday, John G. Parke, a 
civil engineer, inspected the dam and 
saw it was going to give way and loose 
the big lake onto the towns in the nar- 
row gorge below. 

Warnings were sent out hurriedly, 
but they were not received in time. By 
3:30 p.m., a sharp pointed break was 
made in the top of the 100-foot high 
dam wall by the weight of the water. 
In a matter of minutes, there was a 
mighty convulsion and a roar. Down 
the mill-race-like gorge of the Cone- 
maugh valley, 20 million tons of water 
gushed in a wall 75 to 100 feet in 
height, three miles long and a mile 
wide. 



BY TEN MINUTES past four that 
afternoon, Johnstown was struck with 
this avalanche of water that swept 
away everything in its path. It swirled 
around and around in whirlpool fash- 
ion. A stone bridge, at the western exit 
of Johnstown that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad had built across Conemaugh 
river, held up against the onslaught of 
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the flood and in short order a mass of 
debris was piled up against the footers 
of that bridge that arched 32 feet 
above the river. To make bad matters 
worse, several railroad tank car loads 
of oil had been overturned and petro- 
leum floated onto the debris. At six 
o’clock that evening, stuff at the 
bridge became ignited in some way 
and burned for four days. Hundreds of 
drowned persons were cremated in 
the conflagration at the bridge. 

Those who survived this disaster re- 
membered how the screams of the vic- 
tims caught in the holocaust at the 
bridge had their screams silenced by 
the crackle of these flaming timbers 
and trash. 



NEARLY THREE THOUSAND 
persons were drowned in the Johns- 
town flood of 78 years ago today. 

There used to live at Alderson, W. 
Va., a woman whose father pulled out 
of the flood waters a little red rocking 
chair and gave it to here when she was 

Monroe Loses 



a child. -V 

Human interest stories relating in 
the flood filled the land in a few wc< ■ k 
after the disaster. One concerned ,< 
five-month-old infant, being rescued 
uninjured at Pittsburgh 75 miles 
downstream in a house that had been 
carried on the bosom of the flood wa- 
ters. The child was still asleep in its 
cradle. 

Somebody wrote a ballad about this 
and I used to hear my father sing it 
when I was but a child. It went some- 
thing like this; “And many miles be- 
low Johnstown, a little babe in its crib 
was found. It had glided on the waters 
deep, and in God’s arms it was 
asleep!” 

Newspapers dramatized the doleful 
news of the Johnstown flood with the 
result that help for the stricken city 
and its survivors was sent in from all 
over. In American folk lore, but two of 
the great floods of the world stand out 
— Noah’s flood and the Johnstown 
flood. 



Great Historian 

NOV. 10, 1976 



News of the passing of Dr. Margaret 
“Maggie” Byrnside Ballard (April 9, 
1900-Sept. 25, 1976) was a melancholy 
bit of intelligence, to say the least. 

Monroe County lost its best in- 
formed county historian when Dr, 
Maggie answered the summons from 
on high, Unfortunately, it is when 
such a learned person leaves the stage 
of action that no living offspring is left 
to take over. 

With Dr. Ballard’s death a world of 
learning is laid to rest at Green Hill 
Cemetery at Union, where many of 
the famous people of Monroe County 
are at rest. U.S. Sen, Alan T. Capter- 
ton (1810-1876) is one. A graduate of 
Yale, Caperton served in the Confed- 



erate States Senate and next in the 
U.S. Senate. 



DR. BALLARD was a graduate of 
the University of Maryland College of 
Medicine. Her basic elementary edu- 
cation was obtained in the public 
schools of Monroe County and at Al- 
leghany Collegiate Institute on the 
banks of the Greenbrier River at Al- 
derson. 

Reading of her studying in this lat- 
ter institution served to recall some of 
the history of that long gone institu- 
tion of learning. 

Alleghany Collegiate Institute was a 
church school. Like many such schools 
it had its day and ceased to be. The 
school was the effort of the Lewisburg 
District Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. 



IT OPENED in the fall of 1888 with 
an enrollment of 50 students. This 
school was owned in its early years by 
various Methodist ministers who 
bought it and sold it to others, In 1900 
the district conference authorized the 
purchase of the property for $7,000. It 
thus became church property. 

From the very start the school was 
plagued with financial problems. The 
school year 1908-09 is said to have 
been the most successful year of the 
institute. There was a conditional 
clause in the deed which said, “the 
property is always to be used for the 

purpose of a Methodist school within 
the bounds of the Lewis burg District,” 
When the school began having ends 
meet in a financial way, that clause in 
the original deed was removed. 

The school had two imposing build- 
ings, one being a dormitory for boys. 
Both buildings were of the Victorian 
type. 



NINE DIFFERENT principals 
served the school. Miss Mary E. John- 
son, the last of the nine, served from 
1917 to the time of the school’s “swan 



song” in August, 1925. The buildings 
were sold and Alleghany Collegiate In- 
stitute closed its doors forever, June 7, 
1951. 

Former students of A.C.L held a re- 
union in Alderson, Something like 50 
people attended. Since then the 
school’s history has been a dosed 
book. 

An advertisment published when 
A.C.L opened its doors in 1889 stated 
that “for beauty and healthfulness of 
surroundings,” the location is unex- 
celled.” It stated the school is “only 24 
miles from famous White Sulphur 
Springs.” It also said “graduates from 
this school are admitted into best col- 
leges on certificate.” 

College preparatory courses were 
offered. “Music, art and elocution" 
studies were in the curriculum. In the 
way of athletics, “tennis, boating, 
football and basketball” are men- 
tioned , 

This advertisement also says that 
“It pays to enter college well pre- 
pared.” Tuition was $187.50 for an en- 
tire session. 



‘Pistol Bill Johnson 



From Johnson Branch 



MARCH 29, 1965 



After mentioning that the late Isaac 
A. Radford (Jan. 8, 1851-Nov. 11, 1893) 
was buried on Johnson Branch in 
Fayette County, some of the history of 
that section has come up for an airing. 

Originally, Johnson Branch — a hol- 
low drained by a “branch” which is 
tributary to Loop Creek which in turn 
empties into Kanawha River at Deep- 
water — was known as Gunnoe’s 
Camp Branch. Johnson Branch joins 
Loop Creek at Kincaid near Page, It 
was first named for Daniel Gunnoe, a 
hunter who would come there every 
fall to replenish his family larder with 



a winter supply of meat. Gunnoe 
would camp at the Rock Camp, a spot 
so named from the protecting shelf of 
cliff which hunters and traders used as 
a shelter when camping. 

There is an old road that winds up 
on Johnson or Gunnoe’s Camp Branch 
which was reportedly first built by sol- 
diers of the War of 1812. George John- 
son always said that was the history of 
the road. At least two War of 1812 sol- 
diers are buried in that general area, 
one at Dempsey in the Beckelheimer 
Cemetery and one in the Page vicinity. 



ONE OF THE BEST known West 
Virginians was a man whose family 
was long tied to Johnson Branch. He 
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was William S. Johnson, known wide- 
ly as “Pistol Bill” Johnson. He was a 
state senator and for 16 years treasur- 
er of West Virginia. 

“Pistol Bill” was born at Kincaid on 
Nov. 3, 1871. He was the son of Miles 
and Carolyn Woodrum Johnson and a 
grandson of both the Hev. William 
Johnson and Richard Woodrum of the 
Loop Creek section. Miles Johnson 
was a farmer, blacksmith, carpenter, 
wagon maker, cabinet-maker, and me- 
chanic — a resourceful man indeed. 

in addition he was an expert guns- 
mith, a handy person in the days of the 
old mountain rifle. 

During the Civil War, as a Union 
sympathizer he was taken prisoner by 
the Confederates who held him pris- 
oner for a year. 

Miles Johnson had a family of seven 
sons and six daughters. He was a 
Methodist and a Republican. William 
S. (“Pistol Bill") was the sixth child of 
Miles and Carolyn Johnson. 



WHEN “PISTOL BILL” was grow- 
ing up, he was a student of the Fayet- 
teville Academy. One of its teachers 
was the late Rev. A. B. Withers, 
grandfather of the present minister of 
Mount Hope Baptist Temple. At an 
early age, he passed the old State Uni- 
form Examination and was awarded a 
teacher's certificate. He taught school 
until 1902 when he was elected 
Fayette County superintendent of 
schools. 

In 1904 he was elected state senator 
of the district then composed of 
Greenbrier, Fayette, Clay, and Nicho- 
las counties. In 1908, he was elected to 
the Senate. He was mayor of Hill Top, 
near Oak Hill, for a period of seven 
years. 

It was while he was a teacher that a 
tragedy in his one-room school led to 
his nickname of “Pistol Bill.” 



ONE DAY ONE OF the boys in 
Johnson’s school secretly brought a 
revolver to school. He was sitting in a 
double seat with another boy and was 



displaying the family shooting iron 
when it was discharged and the bullet 
struck the seat buddy in the stomach 
That lad died in the teacher’s arms 
then and there. 

Then Johnson vowed that if he ever 
got a chance to hit pistol-toting a blow 
he would hit it hard. When he was in 
the State Senate, Johnson introduced 
and advocated until finally it was 
passed and made a law, the now fa- 
mous “Pistol Bill.” Under the provi- 
sions of that law it is a felony to carry 
dangerous and deadly weapons with- 
out first procuring a state license to do 
so. 

This law was greatly ridiculed at 
first but is now recognized as a wise 

law. 



ONCE WHEN JOHNSON was a visi- 
tor at the Fayette 4-H camp at Beck- 
with where I was teaching a class, he 
told me how he logged walnut timber 
off Laurel Creek to Cotton Hill station. 
Those logs were hauled by ox teams to 
the railway at Cotton Hill where they 
were loaded onto freight cars and 
hauled to furniture factories. 

The Johnsons of Johnson Branch 
got their start from John Johnson and 
his brother William who came to Loop 
Creek from the Gauley River region in 
1827. They were sons of William John- 
son Sr., one of the first white settlers 
in Nicholas County. This latter man 
came to Nicholas from Bath County, 
Va., around 1795 and settled on Peters 
Creek, a tributary of the Gauley. He 
died in 1805 and was buried there. His 
tombstone recites that he was a sol- 
dier in the Revolutionary War. 

John Johnson sold his holdings in 
Nicholas and acquired land on John- 
son Branch in Fayette, He became a 
widely known Methodist preacher. 

Presley Foster was another settler 
in the Johnson Branch region. He was 
a soldier in the War of 1812, having 
gone to war as a substitute in the Nor- 
folk draft. He married Elizabeth John- 
son in 1822. 
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Many Area Firms 
Are Long Departed 



JULY 26, 1966 



Looking at corporations that were 
long ago issued charters to do business 
in this area, we dealt yesterday with 
railroad companies which men 
formed in their minds but not else- 
where. 

The Monroe County Development 
Company was issued a charter by the 
state on May 7, 1891, This outfit 
planned to buy, sell, and lease real es- 
tate for mining, boring, pumping of oil 
and such. The head office was to be at 
Peterstown. It was chartered for 20 
years. Incorporators were J.C, Mc- 
Claugherty, Union; L.C. Hall, Cash- 
mere; William Adair, Glen Lyn; M.J. 
Kester, Union; William Adair, Lind- 
side; C. W. Spangler, Peterstown; 
J.P. Shanklin, Hunters Springs; J.M. 
Johnson, Johnson’s Cross Roads; J.H. 
Clark and J.E. Harnsbarger, both of 
Peterstown. Capitalization was set at 
$200,000. Of this amount $20,000 was 
subscribed and $5,000 actually paid in. 
What ever became of this concern? 



ON JUNE 6, 1891, the Bank of Al- 
derson was granted a charter. Capital 
was set at $50,000. Of this amount $30,- 
000 was subscribed and $3,000 paid. In- 
corporators were J. H. Jarrett, Blue 
Sulphur Springs; E.F. Hill, J.M. Al- 
derson, Alex McVeigh Miller, all of Al- 
derson; S.H. Nickell, Meadow Bluff; 
C.S. McClung, Rupert; James H. Mill- 
er, Hinton; N. Bacon, Talcott; and 
Harvey Ewart, Hinton. 

AT OAK HILL they had the Oak HiU 
Farmers Alliance Joint Stock Compa- 
ny — a long name! On June 10, 1891, it 
got a charter. It was a concern to buy 
and sell all kinds of wares, merchan- 
dise and farm products. In the busi- 
ness were J.H. Duncan, W.M, Duncan, 



J.H. Shreve, R.N. Shreve. W.T. Dun- 
can, G.W. Bowyer, R.J. Duncan, C.E. 
Duncan, L.P. Roach, Lewis Tuggle, 
Ashley Blake, J.B. Huddleston, V. 
Johnson, Edward Hill, J.L, Johnson, 
Sallie Kelley, G.W. Withrow and Levi 
C. Duncan, all of Oak Hill, 

The capital was set at $25,000. Of 
this $3,900 was subscribed and $875 
was paid in. Money was scarce in Oak 
Hill then. Some of the foregoing wor- 
thies were still living when I settled at 
Oak HiU in 1923. 



RED ASH COAL COMPANY got its 
charter on Oct. 13, 1891. It was to mine 
coal and manufacturer coke at South 
Side New River, Fayette County. Its 
charter was to run 50 years and ex- 
pired Oct. 13, 1971. Incorporators 
were F. Howald, Rush Run; John La- 
ing, Rush Run; H.W. Henry’, Staunton, 
Va.; John H. Howard, Prince; and J. 
Fred Effinger, Staunton, Va. This 
company went into operation. 

On March 6, 1900, the mine blew up 
and killed 46 men and boys. It was a 
drift mine 450 feet above the river. 
One of the 46 miners killed on that 

Tuesday, 66 years ago, was Ed Harvey. 
He was only 12 Vi years old. Long ago 

the owners of the Red Ash mine 
passed to their reward. 



THE RONCEVERTE Electric 
Company was to supply electric light, 
heat, and power to the citizens of Ron- 
ceverte. Date of its charter was Nov. 
16, 1891, to expire Nov. 1, 1940. Incor- 
porators were Thomas J. Theyock, 
G.F.M. Hanck, James R. Brewer, 
Charles L. Cason, Baltimore, and E.C. 
Best of Ronceverte. This company 
was ambitious. Some living may recaU 
the concern, 



THE OLDEST BUILDING and loan 
association I know, is the one at Rip- 
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ley. On March 9, 1892, it was incorpo- 
rated by F.H. Bee, William A. 
Parsons, George B. Crow, W.W. Riley, 
John T. Vail, James M. Poling, V.D. 
Armstrong, N.T. Greer, B.F. Arm- 
strong, W.E. Simmons, all of Jackson 
Court House (Ripley), and Isaac Sayre 
of Angerona, 

On the same day that the Ripley 
Building and Loan Association was 
chartered, there was issued one for 
the A.M. Carson Store Company. In- 
corporators in the store were W.A. El- 
lis, Racine, Ohio; A.J, Smart, Racine; 
A.M. Carson, T.E. Graham and E.L. 
Adkins, all three of Jackson Court- 
house. The store charter expired Jan. 
1, 1925. 



PRINCE, DUNN & CO. of Prince 



was chartered April 4, 1892. William 
Prince of Prince; J.S. Hull of Raleigh 
C.H, ; W.E. Dunn, Charleston; C.< 
Beury of Claremont; William Beury, 
Shamokin, Pa., were the founders ol 
this company. It was a general mer 
chandise store. Earl E. Bibb of Beck- 
ley. who was born at Royal, across the 
river from Prince, may remember his 
father telling him of this store. 

THE CHARLESTON General Hos- 
pital was chartered Nov. 18, 1892, for 
50 years. Incorporators were Drs. V.T. 
Churchman, B.C. Miller, J.T, Cotton, 
L. Carr, J.B. Houston, G.C. School- 
field, James Putney, R.S. Henry, Wil- 
liam P. Hogue, J.M. McConihay, F.S. 
Thomas., W.W. Thompson and J, Wil- 
cox. (Reprinted from March 8, 1961). 



Virginia Debt Gone 
But Not Forgotten 



APRIL 24, 1979 



This is written on April 18th, the 
same day in 1919 when West Virginia 
retired the Virginia Debt of $1,062.76. 
At this time the Virginia Debt is gone 
but not forgotten. Today let me tell 

you a little about it. 

Originally Virginia and West Virgin- 
ia composed one state, the Common- 
wealth of Virginia, There had long 
since been a lot of griping by the peo- 
ple who lived in present day West Vir- 
ginia that they were not getting a fair 
shake on the matter of state public im- 
provements. 

When the Civil War erupted in 1861, 
Virginia seceeded from the Union, a 
matter that did not set well with the 



citizens in the northern part of our 
present state. They got busy and 



formed a state of their own called 
West Virginia. Terrritory taken to do 
this constituted about one-third of the 
area of the Old Mother State. Some 
public improvements had been made 



in the area of the new state, so Virgin- 
ia allowed as how the new state owed 
one-third of the cost of the whole of 
the old state’s public debt, the Virgin- 
ia debt. 



AFTER THE Civil War ended both 
states appointed commissions to work 

out a just decision in the matter of 
how much West Virginia owed. Those 

two commissions never got near to 
agreement. 

Then there was nothing to do but go 
to court to settle the issue. West Vir- 
ginia was refused admission into the 
Union unless its state's Constitution 
contained a statement that West Vir- 
ginia owed an “equitable portion of 
the state debt.” It was up to courts to 
decide the amount of “the equitable 
portion, ” with interest thereon of that 
public debt. West Virginia admitted 
she owed the debt. 



WEST VIRGINIA drug its feet on 
the subject. Finally, on Feb. 26, 1906, 
Virginia filed a suit in equity in the 




U.S. Supreme Court asking the court 
to determine how much West Virginia 
owed Virginia, Five years later, on 
March 6, 1911, West Virginia was told 
that she owed $7,182,507.46, together 
with interest on that amount. Then 
the fireworks started in the courts. 



WEST VIRGINIA'S attorneys re- 
opened the case before the Supreme 
Court, alleging new evidence in the 
case. This had no effect on the court 
which ordered West Virginia to pay 
her part of the debt beginning with 
1861. Whole of the state debt was de- 
termined as being $30,563,861.56. Of 
that amount West Virginia owed 
$7,162,507.46, plus interest. The total 
West Virginia was to thus pay was 

$12,393,929.50, or 23 Vz percent of the 

total state debt. Of the amount the in- 
terest to July 1, 1915, amounted 
to $8,178,307.22, much more than the 
principal of the debt! 

In court each side held its own with 
West Virginia trying to bargain down 
Virginia in the sums. On June 14, 1913, 
the Supreme Court decreed West Vir- 
ginia must pay the principal — 
$4,215,622.28 — with 4 percent interest 
on it from Jan. 1, 1861, to Jan. 1, 1891, 
or 40 years. From Jan. 1, 1891, to July 
1, 1915, the interest was 3 percent. By 
Jan. 1, 1919, the interest charges on 
the whole debt was fixed at 5 percent. 
By Jan. 1, 1919, the interest on the 
debt amounted to $14,562,867.16. 



IN ITS SESSION of 1919 the West 
Virginia Legislature authorized the is- 
sue of $12,500,000 in bonds bearing in- 
terest at Vz percent to finish paying off 
the debt. Virginia had issued Certifi- 
cates of Indebtedness to pay for her 
public improvements. Result of the 
Civil War was that those certificates 
were regarded as almost worthless. 

In years after the war some long- 
headed financiers began to buy those 
certificates for almost nothing. Then 
pressure was brought by those dealers 
upon the General Assembly of Virgin- 
ia to press West Virginia to pay her 
share of the debt. Those dealers prof- 
ited with an immense windfall of prof- 
it when West Virginia paid up. 

No one knows for sure who bought 
those certificates but two prominent 
West Virginians were accused of it. 
There was no way to prove who got 
the certificates. A lawyer in Wyoming 
County got a small amount of them. 

The old piers in Gauley River at 
Gauley Bridge were items of Virginia 
public improvements. 

To get something back for the part 
of the Virginia debt I had to pay, I got 
a fellow to liberate a block of stone 
from one of those piers. I built it into 
the side of my library and sandblasted 
in its face the statement that it figured 
in the Virginia debt. It runs in my 
mind that $18 was the share of each 
West Virginia person on that debt. 



Civil War Horse 



Got Special Burial 



JUNE 19, 1963 

W. O. Dever reads this column, he 
says, and often offers an interesting 
story. After reading something that 
appeared here about a certain 
graveyard, the Prosperity man tells of 
a grave of a horse. 

It is the story of a horse that saw 



Civil War service. This horse was in 
the cavalry and was in either the first 
or last battle of Manassas, or Bull 
Run. Dever forgets which. Its rider 
was Tom Cook, a Confederate. 
Mounted and in the thick of the fray at 
Bull Run, Cook got his leg shot off. 

Knocked from his mount, he lay on 
the ground wounded a long while be- 
fore the medics got to him. His horse 
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remained with him. 

TOM COOK KEPT track of the 
horse. After Cook had recovered and 
was fitted with a peg leg, he secured 
the horse as his own. He lived in Vir- 
ginia. But Cook decided to come to 
Hinton, then a prospective railroad 
town as the C&O Railway was being 
projected . 



He arrived in Hinton in a surry that 
was drawn by four white horses. 
There he opened a livery and began to 
prosper. It was then that he got his old 
horse and brought him to Hinton to 
live the rest of his days in the livery 
stable. 



IT WAS A WHITE HORSE and 
lived to a great age. In April, 1900, the 
cavalry mount died. Cook gave the 
aged animal a special burial, accord- 
ing to Dever. In spite of the fact that 
the horse weighed 1,200 or 1,400 
pounds, the livery stable operator bur- 
ied the horse in a specially constructed 
box. On what the people of Hinton 
called "Brickyard Hill/’ he buried the 
horse which was over 40 years old at 
its death. There Summers County bur- 
ied its pauper dead at the head of Pos- 
sum Hollow. Cook placed a 

Confederate flag on the equine grave. 



This impressed Dever, then only 16. 
His grandfather, the late Theodore Al- 
exander Dever, had served the Con- 
federacy and was paroled at 
Appomattox. The old veteran died on 
the porch of New Providence Church 
at Brownsburg, Va., one Sunday, a 
few minutes after he had opened the 
church for a service. 



DEVER REMEMBERS the grave 
of the Confederate horse so well be- 
cause he and his brother, Charley, 
were hired to dig a grave in the pauper 
cemetery not over 30 feet from the 
horse’s grave. They dug the grave of 

William Lee, a Negro, who was 
lynched at Hinton on May 11, 1900. 



The Devers dug the grave wills > 
pick and a shovel, "All we had to dig II 
with,” recalls the 77-year-old Prosprs 

ity man. They started to dig the grave 

at 2:30 in the afternoon and by 5 p.m. 
it was ready for the burial of the 
lynching victim. John Gott was the 
undertaker at Hinton then. 

After the county coroner had cut 
down the body on May 12 and held an 
inquest, the body was turned over to 
the undertaker to be buried at county 
expense. One of those old elbow cof- 
Fins, some times called a “toothpick” 
casket, was used. 

Up to the grave in a single horse 
wagon came Gott' s driver with the 
corpse. As soon as it was removed 
from the wagon the driver drove away 
and left the job of burying the lynched 
man to the teenage Dever boys. They 
managed but they let the coffin fall 
into place. 



WILLIAM LEE allegedly attempted 
to rape a Mrs. Deifenbach on May 10, 
1900, at a temporary telegraph office 
near Sandstone where the C&O was 
arranging to lay a double track. Mrs. 

Deifenbach was the wife of a C&O en- 
gineer. 

The public became greatly incensed. 
After he was arrested and jailed at 
Hinton the mob formed, Judge J. M. 
McWhorter, then holding court at Hin- 
ton, along with Asst. Prosecuting At- 
torney T. N. Reed, tried to persuade 
the mob to disperse, promising a 
speedy trial. Reason failed to sway the 
mob, and the victim was taken from 
W.R. Neely, the jailer, and hanged. 
James H. George was Summers Coun- 
ty sheriff then. 

Lee was marched out Cliff Street to 
the top of the hill and then toward the 
old graveyard. A short distance be- 
yond the last house on Possom Hollow 
they hanged the victim from the limb 
of a tree. He was left until the next 
day. It was the only such act of vio- 
lence known to occur in Summers 
County. 



Old Graham House 



Built In 1770 

JULY 19, 1968 



At this time of the year, when peo- 
ple are motoring in West Virginia on 
vacation trips, they see things that set 
them to wondering about the story of 

them. 

Quite often they will write in and 
ask for the history of what they have 
seen that has interested them. 

Here is a typical inquiry: “While we 
were passing through a section of your 
state, we saw an old two-story log 
house east of Hinton on the way to 
White Sulphur Springs. It stands on 
the banks of the Greenbrier River, a 
bit to the west of a state prison for 
women, according to a state highway 
marker. 

“Can you tell me anything of the 
history of that old house, if it has a his- 
tory to it?” 



ANSWER IS "YES.” That is what is 
known as the old Graham house, 
which was built at Lowell in present 
day Summers County in 1770. Its loca- 
tion is at the west end of the C&O 
Railway bridge at Lowell, 

It is claimed that this rugged struc- 
ture holds the record of being the old- 
est occupied house in that entire area 
within a radius of 25 miles. 

It was built by James Graham, a pi- 
oneer in those parts. Counting the at- 
tic. this log dwelling is three stories 
high. It has two large chimneys which 
are so immense that one is left won- 
dering whether the house was built for 
the chimneys or the chimneys built for 
the house. 

One of those huge chimneys mea- 
sures over 11 feet across. The fireplace 
in what is called the front room is six 
feet wide and has a wooden arch five 
feet high, according to the late Todd 
Thayer, who piloted me through the 



house when he was living in it. 



RAFTERS AND BRACES are fash- 
ioned together and held together with 
locust pins — wood that gets so hard 
with age, as one says, "It lasts forever 
and turns to a whetrock.” 

Every plank and board in this 198- 

year-old house was laboriously pro- 
duced from large logs by a whipsaw. 

Nails used in putting the parts of the 
building together were hammered out 
on an anvil in a blacksmith shop. They 
are what is called square cut, iron 
nails. 

Once a band of Ohio Indians at- 
tacked this house and beseiged its in- 
habitants. Before pouncing, they first 
“cased” the place as we say, by hiding 

in the hills about the house in order 
to get some idea of how many lived in 

the house and when would be the best 
time to set upon it and destroy the 
hated residents. 

Shortly after dark, the attack was 
made and the quiet glen where the 
house stands was made hideous by the 
yells of the Indians in the attack. 
There were three youngsters in the 
house, a boy and a girl and a Negro 




After the savages beat their way into 
the undefended log house, they toma- 
hawked the young slave and the white 
boy and took captive the girl, Betty 
Graham. 

In defending his family against the 
murderous onslaught of the Indians, 
Colonel Graham mortally wounded 
the leader of the Indian band. Rest of 
the Indians carried their wounded 
chief three miles away and placed him 
on a big flat rock, where he was left to 

die. 



THEN THE RED warriors began 
their return to the Ohio country, tak- 
ing with them the little eight- 
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Graham girl as captive. 

Eight years later Graham succeeded 
in locating his daughter, then a beauti- 
ful girl of age 16. 

Ransom demanded by the Indians 
for her surrender to her father was a 
large number of horses, bridles, sad- 
dles, tobacco and whiskey, according 
to the report on my desk. 

Strange to relate, Betty Graham had 
been with the Indians so Long and had 
grown so to like their way of life that 
she was loathe to leave them. Because 
of her attachment to the Indians they 
had adopted her into their tribe and 
showered her with every kindness. 

After she had returned to her big log 
house home on the Greenbrier River 
above Hinton, she grieved long and 
sincerely for her aboriginal friends 
across the Ohio. 



THIS OLD LOG HOUSE stood 
alone in the wilderness for years and 
was a prey to prowlers from the 
tribes. That section and the Green- 
brier country was the coveted hunting 



grounds of the Shawnees. 

In 1754 a band of Indians led by 
their young sachem. Cornstalk, came 
to present day Lewisburg and Muddy 
Creek Mountain, where they slaugh- 
tered all who lived there except one 
who managed to elude them. 

Last attack made by an Indian band 
in that area was on May 28, 1778, when 
a 200^ warrior horde attacked Fort 
Donnelly seven miles west of Lewis- 
burg of our day, in Rader Valley, They 
were driven off after their initial at- 
tack proved unsuccessful. 

Many stories cluster around the old 
Graham house at Lowell. It will cele- 
brate its 200th anniversary in a couple 
of years. Today the aged dwelling is in 
about the best shape it has ever been 
in and is pleasantly occupied. 

It is the oldest landmark on the 
banks of the Greenbrier River, the 
second longest watercourse entirely 
within the confines of the state of 
West Virginia, the Elk being the long- 
est. 



Witch Wanted House, 
Gave Family No Peace 



JULY 12, 1938 



Mountain Cove District in Fayette 
County, where that spiritualist colony 
settled in the 1830-1B50 period, is a 
place which abounds in weird and 

mysterious stories. 

One comes to mind that first came 
to my attention the year I first set foot 
in Oak Hill. It was a story that actually 
happened, it was claimed, during the 
Civil War. 

A family had moved to a community 
then known as Mercer, a little place 
with only a few people. Nearest neigh- 
bor to this family was a little over half 
a mile away. That nearest settler was 
reputed to be a witch in every sense of 
that word. 



THE FAMILY LIVED in just a 
small house owned by another man. 
The witch woman had always wanted 
this house for some reason she never 
divulged but its occupancy had been 
refused her by the owner. 

The curt refusal riled the witch and 
she ominously declared that no one 
else would live in peace in that house 
very long! However, the owner paid 
the old lady no mind and her threat 
was dismissed from memory. 

The occupants of the house lived in 
it a month or so and were comfortable 
and contented. 



LATE ONE EVENING another 
neighbor who lived a mile or so distant 
came to the house to ask if the mother 



in the home would come to his home 
to help with his sick wife. Doctors in 
those days were few and far between. 

This request was complied with by 
the Mountain Cove woman who asked 
her husband to come for her the next 
morning. He did. But the condition of 
the sick woman was not improved the 
next day, so the helping woman's hus- 
band was detailed to sit up with her 
the approaching night in order to give 
his wife a little rest. Both knew their 
children at the house would get along 
well as the oldest girl, who was 15, 
could keep things in order in her par- 
ents' absence. 

AN UNCLE MADE his home with 
bis family at Mountain Cove. He was 
blind. 

Evening of the second day came and 
the children busied themselves doing 
the chores before it got dark. Water 
was brought in for the night and next 
morning’s use. 

One went out to pick up a load of 
stove wood to get breakfast the next 
morning, a chip smote him sharply on 
the cheek. He thought one of the chil- 
dren had playfully tossed it so let it 
pass unnoticed. In another flash, 15- 
year-old Sally was hit in the face by a 
chip. Sally figured one of the others 
had tossed it at her and turned to see. 
As she did, she was struck again and 
again with chips flying from every di- 
rection. 

The youngsters were seized with 
fright and fled to tell the blind uncle. 

... — i ■ — 

WHEN THE BLIND man was led to 
the door, a rock hit him in the chest. 
Darkness came on and left the family 
alarmed. That night was sleepless in 
that home as rocks began to fall in the 
middle of the floors of the rooms, 
coming seemingly from nowhere. 
Next morning a dozen rocks were re- 
moved from the house. The next night 
the same thing happened. 

When the parents came back from 
looking after the sick woman they 
merely laughed at the stories told 
them. But their laughter turned into 



it had during the previous night. Word 
of the strange happenings spread afar. 
In another annoyance an old iron 
kettle was broken with the pieces still 
hanging on the bail from the wall. At 
night these pieces would fall with a 
rattling bang and wake up everyone. If 
the kettle was thrown out of the house 
it was back in the house by morning. It 
was finally put away in the bottom of a 
barrel of corn and was from then on 
never bothered again. 



ONE DAY THE mother was in the 
field picking flax seed when she was 
hit on the knuckles of one hand with a 
rock. The enraged mother picked it up 
and hurled it back in the direction it 
came from, saying as she threw it, 
"‘There! Old Witch!" The rock came 
back and hit a comb she was wearing 
in her hair and broke it. 

In a few days the witch was seen ap- 
proaching the house. The mother saw 
the broom lying across the door and 
screamed to 15-year-old Sally to pick it 
up. To let the witch step across it 
would have been to incite more trou- 
ble. 



AN OLD HUNCHBACK fellow 
knew how to get rid of witches. He 
drew the form of one on a board and 
fired a silver bullet into it. Supposed- 
ly, that broke the old witch’s charm 
power and ended her ability to annoy 
her neighbors. Soon the witch was sick 
in bed. She was never able to leave the 
house again. When the end neared she 
became panicky and kept screaming 
at the top of her voice, “It’s the Dev- 
il’s works. He won’t let me alone!" 

A great big black dog entered the 
house and rose to its hind feet and 
went directly to the dying woman’s 
bed. It placed its front feet on the 
breast of the dying witch woman and 
vanished. When the dying woman 
asked whose big black dog that was, 
some present replied, "I saw no dog! I 
never saw anything.” In a few minutes 
the witch woman was dead! Some 
opined that the big black dog was the 
devil in canine incarnation! 



amazement when the thing went on as 
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How A Ghost Solved 



Her Own Murder 



NOV. 12, 1977 



There’s an area ghost story that will 
not down a bit more than that of Ban- 
quo’s ghost. 

It is the often told tale that was but 
recently printed in a Charleston publi- 
cation known as “The Moonlighter,” 
the brain child of a brace of fellows 
down Kanawha River way. 

It has been told time and again in 

the Becktey Post-Herald. So, listen 

my children, and you shall hear anew 
some of the story of the ghost of Mrs. 
Zona Heaster Shue, the ill-fated girl of 
Livesay’s Mill, a little settlement in 
Meadow Bluff District in Greenbrier 
County . 



LIVESAY gets its name from Wil- 
liam Livesay. Edward “Trout” Shue, 
a convict, former resident of Poca- 
hontas County, came to Livesay to 
work in the blacksmith shop of James 
Crooks hank. There was some talk 
about Shue but it was a bit subdued. 

He was reported to be a widower 
and a great believer in marriage. Re- 
ports said he had married twice be- 
fore coming to Livesay and that one of 
his wives had accidentally died on pur- 
pose. 

His first wife was said to have borne 
Shue a child, One night the first wife 
found a razor under Shue’s pillow and 
left him. One report I’ve read has her 
coming back to him. It went on to say 
that she was helping Shue stack hay 
and was killed when Shue jerked her 
from the staek, the fall breaking her 
neck. 

But this report I’ve never confirm- 
ed. Shue’s second wife was killed 
when Shue dropped a rock from his 
perch on a chimney his wife was help- 
ing him build, the rock crushing her 
skull. 



IN NOVEMBER, 1896, Shue and 
Zona Heaster were married — his 
third mate — in the old Methodist 
Church at Livesay, Zona’s mother 
lived 14 miles away on the other side 
of Big Sewell. He and his bride took 
up housekeeping in the small two-sto- 
ry house that had been the residence 
of William G. Livesay. 

Trouble broke out in that house. 
One evening when the smithy came 
home from his shop he quarrelled 
with his wife Zona because there was 
no meat on the supper table. Result 
was that he grabbed his wife’s face in 
his strong hands, twisted her neck, 
killing her! 

NEXT MORNING, Shue went to 
the home of “Aunt Martha” Jones, a 
woman of color, and asked her to send 
her boy Anderson Jones up to the 
Shue house to chop some wood for 
Mrs. Shue. That was on Saturday, Jan. 
22, 1897. 

When the boy reached the Shue 
house he came upon the body of the 
dead woman. Excitement followed ex- 
citement and soon the neighborhood 
was in an uproar. Shue prepared his 
wife's body for burial amidst circum- 
stances that aroused suspicion. 

Dr. J. M. Knapp had examined the 
dead woman and from his cursory ex- 
amination decided she had died from 
heart failure. They buried the dead 
woman in the family cemetery near 
where the woman’s mother lived — 
the little family burial ground high on 
the mountain side. 




FOUR TIMES the ghost of the dead 

to her mother, Mrs. 



appeared 

Heaster. After reporting to county au- 

what Mrs. 




at Lewisburg 
Heaster said the apparition had told 
her — that Shue had killed her daugh- 
ter — the body was ordered exhumed. 




This was done and the autopsy 
proved the girl’s neck had been bro- 
ken! Shue was arrested, tried, con- 
victed and sentenced to the State 
Penitentiary at Moundsville for the 
rest of his life. He died there in 1905. 

11 1 ‘■J 1 1 " " ™ ™ 

A MOB FORMED with the inten- 
tion of lynching Shue after he had 
been jailed at Lewisburg. With a new 
rope and a hangman’s knot or noose 
readied, the mob assembled at Brushy 
Ridge. George W. Harrah learned of 
this effort and hurried the news to 
Sheriff Hill Nickell at Meadow Bluff. 

Harrah and Nickell passed the mob 
on their way to Lewisburg to protect 
Shue, the prisoner. Leaders of the 
mob went with the sheriff to the near- 
by home of D. A. Dwyer where Sheriff 
Nickell talked the mob out of their 
lynching plan. 



That new rope was given over to the 
sheriff. On the way to Lewisburg the 
sheriff and Mr. Harrah were overta- 
ken by the mob and held at the point 
of pistols. 

Sheriff Nickell drew his gun and was 
about to fire on the mob leaders 
whom he recognized. Moral per- 
suasion won out when the sheriff told 
the mob if they lynched Shue they 
would regret it the rest of their lives. 

ANDERSON Jones, who found the 
dead Mrs. Shue, served as janitor of 

the Mount Tabor Baptist Church at 
Lewisburg until he died. I knew An- 
derson’s brother, Reuben Edward 
Jones, who told me of the Shue affair. 

R. E. Jones died Dec. 17, 1962, in 
the Veterans Administration Hospital 
in Beckley. 



Philippi Land Battle 
First Of Civil War 



APRIL 24, 1967 



When in Philippi last week, the his- 
toric highway marker stated that 
“Philippi (was) originally called An- 
glin’s Ford for William Anglin but lat- 
er named Booth’s Ferry for Daniel 
Booth. Nearby in 1780, Richard Cot- 
trill and Charity Talbott settled, Phil- 
ippi was named for Philip Pendleton 
Barbour.” 

Barbour, for whom Barbour County 
was named, was a distinguished Vir- 
ginia jurist, 

At Philippi was fought the first land 
battle of the Civil War. On the tow- 
ering plateau atop the hill on which 
the buildings of Alderson-Broaddus 
College now stand was where a union 
army force was lined up to shell Con- 
federate units on the bottom land 
along the Tygarts Valley River where 
the town of Philippi stands. 



between the North and South here, 
June 3, 1861. Confederates under Col- 
onel Porterfield were dislodged by 
Federal troops from General McClel- 
lan’s army under Colonel Kelly, The 
old covered bridge here was used by 
both armies.” 



OUR 1861-65 Civil War was just be- 
ginning its bloody course by that June 
day 106 years ago. 

Robert E. Lee was in charge of the 
Virginia militia at this juncture and or- 
dered Col. George A. Porterfield to 
proceed from Harpers Ferry to Graft- 
on where he was to be placed in com- 
mand of a regiment scheduled to be 
waiting for him. 

When Porterfield got to Grafton he 
found Union sentiment too strong. He 
appealed for east Virginia troops to be 
sent to him. Some 550 men were sent 
to Porterfield who immediately 

marched on Grafton, 

On reaching Grafton the Confeder- 
ate commander was dismayed by the 



A highway marker tells this story: 
First Land Battle. First land battle 
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intelligence that Col. Benjamin F. 
Kelley and the Union regiment under 
his command were entraining for 
Grafton. That was May 27, 1861, and 
on that day the Sixteenth Ohio Regi- 
ment crossed the Ohio and were fol- 
lowing in the train of Colonel Kelley. 

ON THAT SAME DAY the Four- 
teenth Ohio Regiment was directed to 
cross the Ohio and to Grafton via the 
Northwestern Virginia Railroad. 
News of this caused Confederate Colo- 
nel Porterfield to vacate Grafton and 
march to Philippi, 15 miles to the 
south, and there took his stand. 

Porterfield had only slightly more 
than 750 troops. They were poorly dis- 
ciplined and knew little of drilling and 
field movements. Bridges were de- 
stroyed by the Confederates to delay 
the Union Army advance. 

A force of some 4,000 Union men 
were at Grafton by the first of June. 
These were commanded by Brig. Gen. 
Thomas A. Morris of Indiana, a man 
of action. He proposed to move on the 
Confederate camp at Philippi and cap- 
ture it in toto. 



ON JUNE 2 Colonel Kelley was or- 
dered to entrain 1,600 troops with the 
announced destination of Harpers 
Ferry. The order was only a subter- 
fuge to fool Confederate spies in and 
around Grafton informing Porterfield. 

The subterfuge worked "to a fare- 
ye-well,” as in the old saying. But the 
1,600 troops were loaded onto the 
train and steamed off supposedly for 
Harpers Ferry. When the train got to a 
point some six miles east of Grafton, it 
stopped and the troops hit the dirt! 

They marched toward Philippi. 
They were supposed to get to Philippi 

by 4 a.m., June 3. 

ON THE EVENING of June 2, Gen- 
eral Morris started Col. Ebenezer Du- 
mont on a train with 1,400 more Union 
troops for Philippi to help capture the 

Confederates. At Webster Station a 
few miles out of Grafton to the west 
this force got off the train. They head- 



ed for Philippi west of the Tygarts 
Valley River. 

This force was to reach its point by 4 
a.m., the same hour that Colonel Kel- 
ley was to open his attack on the un- 
suspecting Confederate camp. But the 
strong point in Murphy’s Law that has 
always plagued army leaders — “If a 
thing can go wrong, it will” and "it al- 
ways takes longer than you think” — 
played havoc with the Union attack. 
On the night of June 2-3 it rained pro- 
verbial pitchforks with saw logs for 
handles. 

This delayed the Union onslaught. 
But, as every loss has its compensa- 
tion, the rain worked to the disadvan- 
tage of the Confederates, too. Their 
pickets sought cover from the drench- 
ing downpour thus giving the Union 
attack advantage of surprise. Colonel 
Dumont had his artillery in position 
on Battle Hill where the Baptist col- 
lege now stands. 

His cannon opened fire on the Con- 
federate camp below. The boom of the 
cannon started the Confederate militia 
racing toward Beverly. It was almost a 
bloodless battle but in their written re- 
ports of the encounter the opposing 
commanders in the affray inflicted 
great losses on each other — on paper! 



KELLEY GOT A chest wound but 
got over it. A leg was lost by two Con- 
federate soldiers, Fauntleroy Dainger- 
field, a young Y.M.I. drillmaster, and 
J E. Hanger. A cannonball cut off the 
leg of Hanger, who was a cavalry man. 

But it is an ill wind that blows no- 
body good, they say. Proof of this is 
found in Hanger ’s devising for himself 
an artificial leg and braces . He started 
the firm that is still in business making 
artificial limbs. 

Not long ago a descendant of Hang- 
er was a patient here in the Veterans 
Hospital. He told me all about the way 
artificial legs began to be made. Hang- 
er is said to have recovered the can- 
nonball that cut off his leg. He 
retained it as his prize souvenir of his 
Civil War soldiering days. 
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JAN. 17, 1970 



From time to time, readers ask for 
information about Farley’s Fort. It 
was built by Thomas Farley Sr., a 
Revolutionary War soldier bom about 
1730, in Henrico County, Va, 

This builder of Farley’s Fort mar- 
ried a cousin of Henry Clay, the great 
“peacemaker” of United States Sen- 
ate renown. She was Miss Judith Clay 
before her marriage. 

In 1775, Farley took up land on Cul- 
bertson’s Bottom, later Harmon’s Bot- 
tom. He disposed of his interest in 
Culbertson’s Bottom to John Burnside 
around the year 1783 and moved back 
across the mountains to Giles County, 
then Montgomery County. 

There on Walker’s Creek, where he 
lived, he died in 1796 at the age of 66 
years. 

One of the things that led Farley to 
move to Walker’s Creek was the mas- 
sacre of Tabitha and Mitchell, the chil- 
dren of Mitchell Clay, at what is now 
Shawnee Lake in Mercer County. 

There in 1783, Indians killed those 
two Mitchell children and captured 
another one of the children, Ezekiel 
Mitchell. Ezekiel was taken to Ohio, 
where he was burned at the stake by 
the savages. 



set about constructing a large log 
house as a fort against Indian attack. 

It was a substantial structure known 
among the frontiersmen as Farley’s 
Fort. It was built on a spot at the low- 
er end of the bottom about 200 yards 
below the mouth of Tom’s Run. This 
spot was just above Bull Falls and the 
Warford ferry in Summers County. 



DREWRY FARLEY SR. was the 
first white man to permanently settle 
in Pipestem District. He was born in 
Bedford County, Va., in 1770 and died 
in Pipestem District, Summers Coun- 
ty (then Mercer County) in 1851. 

His sister, Nancy Elizabeth Farley, 
was married to James Ellison II, son 
of James Ellison I, in Farley’s Fort 
about 1777. James Ellison n was bom 
Feb. 28, 1758, and died Feb. 18, 1839. 

His father, James Ellison I, was 
born in New Jersey in 1735 and died in 
December, 1791. The latter’s wife was 
Ann English, whom he married Feb, 
11. 1757. James Ellison I came to Cul- 
bertson’s Bottom about 1770. The cou- 
ple had seven children. 

James Ellison 111 was born in Far- 




il 29, 1778, and died 
married Mary Callo- 
reared a family of 12 



ministers. 



THE CULBERTSON tract, where 
Farley built Farley’s Fort, comprised 

355 acres. He and his two brothers, 
Francia and John, were in the battle 
of Point Pleasant, "the big Shawnee 
battle” of Oct. 10, 1774, when General 
Andrew Lewis defeated the red army 
under the leadership of Chief Corna- 

talk. 

There was always some doubt about 
Thomas Farley’s title to the 355 acres 
of the Culbertson land. However* it 
was never contested, so in 1775 Farley 



BEST KNOWN of the four ministers 
was the Rev. Matthew Ellison, born 
Nov. 19, 1804, and died April 3, 1889, 
at Alderson. It was he who organized 
the First Baptist Church of Beckley, 
then known as Raleigh Court House. 

From 1850, when the church was or- 
ganized, until 1879, Ellison pastored 
Sie church at Beckley. It was the long- 
est pastoral tenure in the church’s 120- 
year existence. 

Eliison is buried at the rear of Old 
Greenbrier Baptist Church at Alder- 




son. His wife is buried in Wildwood her attorney husband by 23 years be- 
Cemetery in Beckley. fore dying in Beckley, was a grand- 

Mrs. J. Lewis Baumgartner (Feb. daughter of the Matthew Ellisons. 

22, 1883-March 12, 1967), who outlived 

Thurmond Poker Game 
Lasted For 15 Years 



DEC, 15, 1965 

Mrs. Hattie Allis Perkins, who died 
Dec. 7, saw a lot of local telephone his- 
tory made in her time. 

Born at Henderson, in 1880, Mrs. 
Perkins is said to have been the first 
telephone operator at Thurmond 
when the river town was the port of 
entry into the expanding New Eiver 
coal fields. As chief operator at Thur- 
mond, she was in charge of five area 
offices. 

After her work at Thurmond, Mrs. 
Perkins was instrumental in establish- 
ing Beckley ’s first Western Union tele- 
graph office. For the last 15 months of 
her life, Mrs. Perkins lived in the 
home of Ruby Burroughs at Mac Ar- 
thur where she died. 



WHEN MRS. PERKINS settled in 
Thurmond the town was one of the 
liveliest in the land. For years, follow- 
ing the opening of the mines in this 
area, more freight was reportedly han- 
dled at Thurmond than at any station 
on the C&O Railway between Rich- 
mond and Cincinnati. At that time 
Thurmond’s C&O business was three 
times that of Cincinnati. In those days 
the C&O passenger trains ran day and 
night between places like Charleston 
and Hinton. 

Wallace Bennett, Oak Hill city man- 
ager, once said that there were 14 pas- 
senger trains daily out of Thurmond 
heading east. 

During the period when passenger 
traffic was at its peak one stop that 
was always made by all trains was at 



dree Hospital was operating then. 
Some nurses who still practice their 
profession in some of the Beckley hos- 
pitals were graduated from Nurses’ 
Training School in that celebrated 
Miners’ Hospital No, 2, as the McKen- 
dree institution was known. 

MRS. PERKINS COULD tell many 
anecdotes about the famous Dunglen 
Hotel which was located across New 
River from the C&O station. It was a 
beehive of activity and the social cen- 
ter of the coal field for a generation 
until the coming of the hard roads in 
these parts. 

The hotel was billed as “The home 
of the traveling public in the New Riv- 
er Coal Fields,” When Mrs. Perkins 
ran the telephone office at Thurmond, 
the manager of the Dunglen was H. M. 
Personett. At that time, well over 55 
years ago, P, H. Kelly was mayor of 
Thurmond. Fie is still living and owns 
a drug store at Montgomery. 



ATTRACTED BY quick money in 
the coal field region, gamblers and 
others who lived by their wits flocked 
to Thurmond. In his book, “The New- 
Kanawha River,” which he published 
six years ago, Kyle McCormick tells of 
a “15-year poker game at Thurmond,” 
McCormick says: 

“Business was good in Thurmond. 
In a town of 500, there were two 
banks, five saloons, the 100-room 
Dunglen, and a local newspaper. 
There might be as much as $50,000 on 
the table at one time in a Dunglen 
poker game,., The coal operators, new- 
ly rich, and dripping with profits, 
threw their big parties at the Dunglen, 



McKendree. The well-known McKen- 
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which were second to none. 

‘ The hotel was filled every 
night... with every type of person. The 
poker game is said to have lasted over 
14 years, the longest poker game in 
history. Harrison Ash, a Kentuckian, 
was police officer of the town. Ash’s 
pistol had seven notches on it.” 

All this may be exaggerated but 
Thurmond was known to be a place 
where “one could get a about anything 
he wanted.” The Dunglen Hotel 
burned in 1930, 

■' - 1 1 1 1 ■ 1 I 

IN THE DAYS WHEN Mrs. Perkins 
was at the Thurmond telephone of- 
fice. such an employee was commonly 
spoken of as a “hello girl.” When one 



wanted to get “Central,” as the tele- 
phone exchange was spoken of in 
those days, he either cranked his tele- 
phone or lifted the receiver and “Cen- 
tral' would answer with “Hello. 
Number please.” 

There was no dial system and con- 
nections were notoriously poor. Often 
a “hello girl” would have to relay a 
message from one party to another. 
Numbers then were made up of long 
and short rings. Probably there are no 
telephone directories of that far off 
day in existence now. A collection of 

telephone directories, especially the 
early ones, is of no little interest to lo- 
cal history buffs. 



Paint Creek Area 
Once Indian Trail 



NOV. 15, 1974 



One summer day back there in 1955, 
a Mrs. Hazel Gunnoe was strolling 
along the bank of the Greenbrier Riv- 
er near Camp Lightfoot in Summers 
County when she found an interesting 
Indian relic. It is a banner stone, a 



dark slate relic, that is shaped like the 
left handed parenthesis which is 
used in writing to partly enclose a date 
or a phrase or an inserted word in a 
sentence. 

This stone measures five inches 



from tip to tip. It really is shaped, too, 
like a moon that is quarter-sized. Mrs. 
Gunnoe had kept the relic until No- 
vember Uth when her daughter, Mrs. 
Jay (Hortense) Phillpot, R.N., 
brought it to me to be placed in the In- 
dian artifact displays in my museum. 

: 

AN INDIAN must have spent no 
little time in fashioning this decora- 
tion which he wore on a string around 
his neck in order to let it dangle upon 
his chest. It is as smooth as a peeled 
onion, as we say, one of the slickest 
things on record, you know. Who that 



Indian was is most anybody’s guess 
but in my opinion he was of the Shaw- 
nee tribe. 

The Shawnee nation had their towns 
on the banks of the Sciota River in 
Ohio, Once the Shawnees were riders 
of the purple sage in Greenbrier coun- 
try where the deer and the buffalo 
roamed in vast herds. After the Indi- 
ans were driven across the Ohio they 
took up homesteads on yon bank of 
the Ohio and in the area drained by 
the Sciota River. 

Hunting parties of the Shawnee na- 
tion hoofed it to the Greenbrier lands 
to bag buffalo and deer for their pro- 
tein supply. They would canoe down 
the Ohio to Point Pleasant where they 
took a left hand turn up the great Ka- 
nawha River to present day Pratt. At 
the point where Paint Creek empties 
into the Kanawha the Indians turned 
right and took up that stream. 



BY THE TIME the hunting parties 
got to Long Branch on Paint Creek in 
Fayette County they made a rest stop. 
There they rested a time in prepara- 
tion for the rest of their journey to the 
Greenbrier hunting grounds. At Long 




Branch some of the young bucks 
would use their tomahawks to skin the 
bark from off the virgin forest trees at 
that point and smear the ocherous clay 
of that community on the trees they 
had skinned. It was from this circum- 
stance that the stream known today as 
Paint Creek got its name — from the 
painted trees. 

It is of interest to note that the trail 
the Indians made up Paint Creek from 
Pratt is the one that the West Virginia 
Turnpike follows. There was another 
spot on the Indian trail where they 
painted other trees and that is at 
Cirtsville. These locations were but la- 
tely discovered by reference to land 
grants on Paint Creek, giants that be- 
gan at certain degrees and minutes of 
the compass of the surveyors, point 
readings which started at “the painted 
trees . ’ ’ 



THOSE hunting parties would tra- 
verse the Paint Creek course to its 
headwaters where they took over Flat 
Top and hence down through Nimitz, 
From Nimitz they went down Leath- 
erwood Mountain and from there 
across Blues tone River and on up to 
their happy hunting grounds in the Oat 
country of the Greenbrier region. 

If this centuries-old slate banner 
stone could but talk I would like to put 
it on the witness stand and ask it a lot 

Allen-Edwards 
Were Hillsville 

APRIL 7, 1970 



Recently Fred Bowies called me 
from Nashville, Tenn., requesting the 
story of the Hillsville, Va,, tragedy of 
March 14, 1912, when a group of Car- 
roll County men shot up the court. 

That was the day when Judge 
Thornton Massie, Commonwealth’s 
Attorney William L. Foster, Sheriff 
Lew Webb, and a juror fell before the 



of questions which I would like to hear 
answered. 



ARMISTICE DAY — November 
11th - was the day some other Indian 
relics were brought to me for placing 
in the museum. That day Mrs. Troy 
(Maxine) Lester, Box 231, War, W.Va., 
came to see her husband who is rest- 
ing a bit in the health emporium at 200 
Veterans Ave., Beckley, known as the 
Veterans Administration Hospital. 

Troy Lester, who helped win World 
War II, had heard of my interest in In- 
dian relics, so put at his wife Maxine 
to share the wealth. They have an as- 
sortment of Indian items which they 
had dug from Indian graves — cairns, 
you know — in Tazewell County, Va., 
long ago. 

Among the things brought was a col- 
lection of small sea shells which had 
been buried with the Indians. Then, 
too, there are some flint items. These 
things will be added to the museum 
displays alongside the banner stone 
which Nurse Hortense Phillpot 
brought that same day. 

Of a more useful and practical pur- 
pose were three other things which 
Mrs. Maxine Lester brought me. One 
is a big erookneck cushaw. The other 
two things are squashes which, when 
properly cooked are food items that 
does a body good and helps him, too. 

Boys 

Terrors 

blazing hand guns of the Allen and the 
Edwards men who felt they had been 
wronged. A witness in the case that 
brought on the assassinations was 
wounded in the shooting melee. 

Though not killed outright like the 
three court officials, the witness, Miss 
Betti Ayers, died the day following the 
courthouse gunplay. Dexter Goad, 
clerk of the court, was reported to 
have been tagged by a few bullets but 
none found a mortal mark on this man 



who kept up a hot exchange of fire 
during the battle. 

In connection with the firing by 
Goad, the traditional story is that his 
daughter, Jezebel Goad, loaded the 
guns her father had emptied and hand- 
ed them to him for further firing. Lat- 
er on the pioneer sangfroid of this 
daring girl resulted in her being 
awarded a medal which was pur- 
chased by the donations of some of the 
mountain people of that part of Vir- 
ginia, 



EVENTS WHICH led to the Hill- 
sville tragedy make a long story. 
Judge Thornton L. Massie had seil- 
tenced the aged Fioyd Allen to a year 
in the state penitentiary at Richmond. 
The Alien family and the Edwards 
family, which were involved in the 
shootings, were related. 

Allen had long been a dominant fig- 
ure in Carroll County as had his 
kinspeople, the Edwards families. 
Some of the young men in the Ed- 
wards families had been in a fight with 
some other youths and the law was af- 
ter them. The result was that the Ed- 
wards men went into North Carolina 



but the Virginia officers followed to 
arrest them. 

When the officers were returning 
the Edwards boys to Hillsville they 
were met by Floyd AUen and other 
members of his family. There in the 
road a fight broke out in an attempt to 
take the prisoners from the officers. 



FLOYD ALLEN was indicted for 
his part in the road fracas as well as on 
a number of charges. On some of the 
charges the fiery old Virginia moun- 
taineer was convicted. He was given a 
year in the state penitentiary. 

When Judge Massie remanded the 
prisoner to jail, Sheriff Lew Webb 
reached to lay hold on Allen. With his 
teeth clenched, he said, “I ain’t a- 
goin!’‘ Then it was firing broke out 
from various positions in the court- 
room and the plaee quickly filled with 
gunsmoke. 



WHATEVER HAPPENED de- 
pended on who was telling about it. 
Involved were Floyd Allen, Claude Al- 
len, Friel Allen, J. Sidna Allen, Sidna 
Edwards and Wesley Edwards. These 
were proud men of the mountains who 
asked no quarter and were known to 
give none. 

They lived well and had good 
houses . 

Sidna Allen, 4$, at the time of the 
killings was the only one of these men 
I ever knew. He was one of the best 
carpenters in the land. When it came 
to handiwork with hammer and saw, 
Sidna Allen was there with the goods, 
as we used to say. 

After the shootings, he escaped but 
was apprehended in Iowa where he 

had fled, he and Wesley Edwards, 
alias Joe Jackson. 

FOR THEIR PART in the Hillsville 
murders, Floyd Allen and his son died 
in a electric chair in the penitentiary 
at Richmond on March 28, 1913. 

In student days at Richmond when 
teaching a Sunday School class in the 
gray old prison I used to see the grim 
old chair in which the father and son 
were put to death. They went to their 
deaths silently and unafraid. 

It was there in the prison that I 
knew Sidna Allen but later saw him at 
the Fayette County Fair at Oak Hill 
where he exhibited his craftsmanship 
as a carpenter. He was given a 35-year 
term in prison but was pardoned by 
Gov. Harry F. Byrd on April 29, 1926. 
He had been convicted of first degree, 
second degree and third degree mur- 
der. Total terms for convictions on 
those charges were 35 years. 

While in prison Sidna Allen made a 
table of 79 varieties of wood. He 
started that work of art on March 19, 
1916, and completed it Aug. 19, 1917, 
after putting in 2,544 hours of labor on 
it. This was one of his county fair ex- 
hibits. One of the tables he made had 
in it 75,000 separate pieces of wood. 
He was 11 years in making all the 




e 




things he had in his collection. tence of Wesley Edwards was 27 

Friel Allen confessed to shooting years, later cut short as were some of 
the commonwealth’s attorney and the others, 
drew a sentence of 18 years. The sen- 

‘The Church Lands’ 




AUG. 12, 1977 



■ 

Of all the church recreational lay- 
outs of which I have any knowledge 
the oicnic complex of the Shady 



aptist Church is the ic 



picnic 
Spring First 
ing on the cake! A mile or so from the 
church meeting house, the church has 
23V2-acre tract with two units 



a 



erected already. On the day the Fizzi- 
ng clans collected for a family reun- 
about 125 of them met on this 



ion, 



favored spot on July 30, Every nook 
and corner of the rolling land has been 
carefully manicured and looked like a 
man who had been treated to the pro- 
verbial “hair cut, a shave and a bay 
rum.” It was a place where every 
prospect was pleasing. 

Above it smiled a cobalt blue sky 
and a cheerful sun, Cooling breezes 
swept the level knoll where we met 
and breathed the rarified air of the up- 
per slopes of the area. Words fail 
when attempt is made to tell of the 
choice viands and victuals in ample 
supply that day. 



Old North State” as the “Down 
Home” state of North Carolina is 
called by the “Tar Heels.” 



GLEN WILCOX SR. came to Oak 
Hill in the 1930’$. There he had a small 
lumber sales business and attended 
Oak Hill Baptist Church where I then 
was the minister. From Oak Hill he 
went to Raleigh County where he 
spent the rest of his useful life and 
business genius. What Mr. Wilcox 
lacked in formal education he more 
than made up for in inventive genius. 

He invented a continuous mining 
machine that is now in full production 
by the Wilcox Manufacturing Compa- 
ny at Glen Morgan. It is profiting from 
world-wide sales. 

The recent sale of the firm and the 
patent to the mining device made his 
sons, owners of the patent, Basil K. 
Wilcox and A. G. Wilcox Jr., multimil- 
lionaires, In addition to the manufac- 
turing business, the Wilcox brothers 
inherited the 12,000-acre Grace Land 
property in Shady Spring — Richmond 
Districts. 



THAT SELECT real estate that 
Charles Furrow sold to A. G. Wilcox 
Jr. for $1,000 an acre was the generous 
gift of Mr. Wilcox - “A. G.” to his in- 
timates — to his church at Shady 
Spring. On the favored spot on this 

tract the church has built a large 
building and picnic shelter, all in first 
class style. 

A.G.’s gift to his church caused me 
to recall some of the story of the cele- 
brated Wilcox family. Father of A.G. 
was the late A. Glen Wilcox Sr. (April 
I, 1895 - Jan. 17, 1967), native of “the 



WHEN I WAS minister at Crab Or- 
chard, I put at A. G. Wilcox Sr. to seli 
me five acres of his empire holdings 
on the Pluto paved road to be used as 
a recreational project for the church, I 
had in mind also to build an orpha- 
nage and establish a home complex 
for retired Baptist people of senior cit- 
izen status. 

Instead of selling me the five acres 
desired he presented me 100 acres in 
the very heart of his rich holdings! To- 
day Crab Orchard Baptist Church has 
buildings there and all public utilities. 




it, today — “The Church Lands” I 
named it — is conservatively valued at 
$ 100 , 000 . 



OF THE WEALTH accrued to them 
by their father’s genius Basil and A. 
G. have made the largest single dona- 
tions to their religious denomination, 
in West Virginia Baptist history. Wil- 
cox Chapel at Alderson-Broaddus Col- 
lege, Philippi, W.Va., was given at a 



cost of well over half a million. 

All told, the Baptist denomination 
has been the recipient of a million dol- 
lars from the Wilcoxes. Basil K. Wil- 
cox is the best informed man on the 
West Virginia Baptist set-up of all 

those who compose it. 

Well, you just “orta” drive out and 
see A. G. Wilcox’s gift to his Shady 
Spring Church! 



McKinley’s Rock Image 



Was Seen As An Omen 



SEPT. 13, 1969 



Tomorrow will be the 68th anniver- 
sary of the death of William McKinley, 

third of this nation's four martyred 
presidents. 

This 25th U.S. president died on 
Sept. 14, 1901, of wounds suffered on 
Sept, 6, 1901, when shot by an anar- 
chist while attending the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition in Buffalo, N.Y. 

The assassination is shamefully as- 
sociated with the Mountain State be- 
cause the murderer was from West 
Virginia. The assassination is further 
— and weirdly — linked to this state 
because a rock profile of McKinley 
was blasted into a Fayette County 
mountainside just at the time that the 
anarchist fired at the president in New 

York. 



THE ASSASSIN, Leon Czolgosz, 
hailed from Kanawha City at Charles- 
ton, where he was employed in a wire 
and nail factory, 

Resenting all constituted authority, 
like the modern day set opposed to 
The Establishment, Czolgosz had at- 
tended a meeting of fellow anarchists 
somewhere in Ohio, When it was de- 
creed that the president should be 
killed, the Kanawha City man drew 
the assignment of murdering Presi- 
dent McKinley. 



He had his opportunity when McK- 
inley spoke at the Pan-American Ex- 
position and was greeting a long line 
of persons who wanted to shake hands 
with the nation’s chief executive. 

Czolgosz, who had secured a Der- 
ringer pistol — a two-barrelled affair, 
with one barrel on top of the other — 
covered the hand gun with a han- 
ker chief, giving the impression that he 
had an injured hand. When he reached 
McKinley, he fired two shots from the 
hidden pistol. 

Tried and convicted in the Supreme 
Court of New York, Czolgosz was elec- 
trocuted on Oct. 29, 1901, in the Au- 
burn State Prison at Auburn, N.Y. 



AT THE TIME that the assassina- 
tion was being planned and executed, 
the C&O Railway was engaged in lay- 
ing a spur track from the main line at 
Thurmond to Minden, two or three 
miles up Arbuckle Creek. 

The purpose of the spur was to 
reach the mines at Minden, which was 
called Rend then, to get the famed 
coal — regarded as the country’s fin- 
est — and carry it over the C&O to the 
markets of the nation. 

In order to get to the mines at Rend 
(Minden), it was quite a job to get a 
road bed alongside the almost precip- 
itous mountain opposite the town of 
Thurmond. Forbidding rock cliffs cov- 
ered the mountainside. 









Across the New River, opposite the 
C&O depot at Thurmond, was a tow- 
ering cliff that had to be blasted away 
in order to get the roadbed at the base 
of the cliff. 



IT TOOK MANY days to drill holes 
in the great cliff, which is fully a hun- 
dred or more feet high. After the hun- 
dreds of holes were drilled, each was 
filled with dynamite and the immense 
charge wired and tamped for the ex- 
plosion. 

When the workmen had withdrawn 
a distance to safety and the last min- 
ute countdown had been made, the 
cry of "fire in hole!” echoed across 
the deep valley as the fuse was lighted. 
In a matter of seconds, the mountain- 
side trembled. Tens of thousands of 
stones flew. 

When the dust and smoke of the ex- 
plosion had cleared, the men returned 
to the explosion site. When they 



looked toward the top of the cliff that 
had been blasted away, they were as- 
tounded! 



ON THE RUGGED, jutting face of 
the cliff was a huge and clearly de- 
fined bust of President McKinley! The 
sight of the rock profile of the presi- 
dent was taken immediately to be an 
ill omen. As the workers gazed at the 
rock image, they agreed that it was a 
harbinger of bad luck. 

As their presentiments would have 
it, half an hour later the telegraph op- 
erator in the C&O depot at Thurmond, 
across the river from this spot, picked 
up the tragic information that Presi- 
dent McKinley had been assassinated 
at Buffalo. N. Y. He had been shot at 
almost the very instant of the dyna- 
mite blast in Fayette County! 

This rock profile is clearly visible 
from the road as one goes into Thur- 
mond, and is worth going to see. 



Camp Prince Site 



Of Bridge Testing 



AUG. 9, 1969 



Writing from 408 Linden St, Mor- 
gantown, reader Jay Goldman asked 
‘Could you possibly assist me with in- 
formation about Camp Prince? 

‘Where was Camp Prince? How 

long was it used? Were there any 

buildings, etc.? It is my understanding 

that it was an Engineer Camp for 

bridge building. My reason for seeking 

this information is just plain curiosi- 
ty.” 

Those are good questions but Jay’s 
desire for answers to his questions is 
not “curiosity” but “interest.” He is 
hereby apprised that only women have 
curiosity. Men do not have curiosity; 
men have interest! 



CAMP PRINCE was the name as- 



cribed to this location a mile below 
Prince and diagonally across New Riv- 
er from McCreerv, About a decade 
ago a company of U. S. Army Engi- 
neers was stationed there to test the 
army’s bridging materials. 

Reason for the selection of that lo- 
cation to test the army's bridging 
materials was that this is considered 
the fastest, roughest flowing stream 
(at that point) of any place on earth. 

If bridging can stand the beating of 
New River’s current at this spot, it can 
take what any other stream on the 
earth can give it. 



THE ENGINEER Company was 
stationed there periodically for a few 
years. 

Tents were used by the Engineer 
personnel while encamped at Camp 
Prince on temporary duty. They had a 
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few frame buildings there for housing 
equipment and supplies but they were 
temporary structures and have long 
since gone. 

They called it Camp Prince because 
the camp was near the village of 
Prince. 

When soldiers in the Engineer com- 
pany were ill or injured, they were 
brought to the Veterans Hospital at 
Beckley for treatment. It runs in my 
mind that at least one engineer was 
drowned in the river at Camp Prince. 

One of the men who came into the 
Veterans Hospital told me that one of 
the locations in the camp was called 
“Copperhead Hill” from the circum- 
stance that a den of copperhead 
snakes abounded there. 



WHEN ENGINEERS were not on 
duty, chiefly on weekends, they would 
fan out into the adjacent commu- 
nities, there to meet the natives and 
make friends. 

At the funeral of James V. Aurentz 
(March 4, 1915 - June 21, 1969) at Lay- 
land on June 23rd, a young lady rela- 
tive of the deceased man was 
introduced as being from Springfield, 
Mass. In talking with members of the 
family, she was asked how she came 
to get so far away from home. 

She explained that she had met her 
husband, a young man of Polish ances- 
try, when he was on duty at Camp 
Prince a few years before. They were 
married and after his discharge from 
military service they went to New En- 
gland to make their home. 

There were doubtless other in- 
stances of such romances in connec- 
tion with those who spent short tours 
of duty at this summer camp at 
Prince. 



THERE IS STILL other history con- 
nected with the swiftly flowing river 

at the Camp Prince site. In olden days, 
before the coming of the C&O Rail- 
road down the gorge of New River, 



produce and products from farther up- 
stream were brought down in bateaux. 

T'hese were long, narrow boats 
which were poled down the river by 
vigorous river hands. They used long, 
straight poles to reach to the bottom 
of the river and push the bateaux 
along. 

All went well with this means of wa- 
ter transportation until they reached 
the rapids of the river at McCreery 
and the future location of Camp 
Prince. There the torrent of the river 
would wreck the bateaux, Naught was 
left to do but tie the bateaux to trees 
on the south bank of the river. 

There the products were taken off 
the bateaux and loaded onto wagons 
to be transported to Raleigh Court 
House or on to the Guyandotte coun- 
try over Logan County way and to oth- 
er places. Since the bateaux were tied 
or tethered to trees at the foot of the 
towering mountain, it came to be 
called “Bateaux Mountain.” 

The road up the mountain side was 
so steep and forbidding a century ago 
that people — whose inability to spell 
was about as bad as it is today — 
spelled it “Badoff Mountain.” 

After time marched on and the road 
up the mountain was improved in 
places, there arose another misspel- 
ling of the mountain’s original name. 
This time the name became “Bat off 
Mountain” — the moniker it carries to 
this day. 



McCREERY, ONCE a settlement 
at the foot of Batoff Mountain, was 
called Blaxton at first. That was be- 
fore 1901. After James T. McCreery 
became the owner of that section of 
land, the place took the name of the 
new owner. 

Today the few structures remaining 
there are musty looking and un- 
painted, remnants of a little old river 

town that used to be McCreery in 
Shady Spring District of Raleigh Coun- 
ty on the south bank of New River. 
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Nicholas County Site 
Of Colonial Graves 



JULY 2, 1971 

From time to time, the question of 
where Revolutionary War soldiers are 
buried in this area is put to me. 

Location of but few graves of the 
soldiers of the American Revolution is 
known in Fayette and Raleigh coun- 
ties. According to my notes on Nicho- 
las County, there are a good many to 
be found in that great empire shire. 

At Lockwood there is a grave about 
300 feet from the highway. As long ago 
as 33 years back there was a concrete 
wall around it. 

That grave was marked with a 
tombstone. This tombstone and wall 
was erected by J. M. Johnson 10 or 12 
years ago. The tombstone inscription 
was, "A Revolutionary War Soldier, 
William Johnson, 1775-1805.” 



ANOTHER GRAVE not far from 
Lockwood is marked with a respect- 
able slab with the following legend: 
“Isaac Rose, Revolutionary War Sol- 
dier, 1753-1829.” 

That grave is located on Land that 
used to be the farm of James R. Dod- 
drill and may still be the property of 
someone in the Doddrill family. 

Grave of William Johnson, men- 
tioned above, was on the farm of 
Homer Saunders, according to my 
note on it dated March 3, 1938. 



WHEN CONGRESS passed an act 
in 1818 pensioning Revolutionary War 
soldiers, many who had served in the 
Colonial army came to light. At that 
time the following Nicholas County 
men were listed as receiving pensions. 

However, the neighboring counties, 
Webster, Gay and Braxton, had not 
been organized and some of these pen- 
sioners could have been living on 
lands now embraced in that trio of 



counties. 

These names were listed as being in 
Nicholas County: Jesse Carpenter, 
Abraham Duf field, Jacob Chapman, 
Jonathan Dunbar, Jacob Fisher, Ben- 
jamin Hamrick, Benjamin LeMasters, 
Jeremiah O’Dell and James Sims. 
They were granted pensions. 



SOME OTHERS applied for pen- 
sions but were denied them. Among 
the latter group were Peter Fisher, 
and Jonathan Windson. Peter Fisher 
had not served the required time of six 
months. Jonathan Windsor did not get 
a pension because his service in the 
Revolution was not in a military ca- 
pacity. 

There were additional Nicholas 
County men who rendered service in 
the Revolution. They were John John- 
son, Paul Smith and Martin Delaney. 



CLAIM WAS that Benjamin LeMas- 
ters, named above, came to America 
with LaFayette. After the Revolution 
he settled in Nicholas County at a 
place known as Bucks Garden. 

He got Land there and reared a fami- 
ly of nearly a dozen girls. 

He is buried at Bucks Garden. Isaac 
Rose is buried on Birch River. James 
Simms is buried at Swiss. It is thought 
that Jonathan Dunbar was buried at 
the old graveyard at Old Bethel above 
Poe. 



THERE IS AN interesting story 
about John Jones, listed as coming 
from Nicholas County territory of to- 
day. That Revolutionary soldier was in 
the battle of Point Pleasant on Oct. 10, 
1774. 

That Monday morning of about 200 
years ago, Jones was sleeping like a 
knot on a log when the first shot in 
that noted battle was fired. He had 
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taken off his homespun breeches 
when he went to sleep Sunday night. 

When he was aroused from his 
slumber by the firing of those moun- 
tain rifles he jumped up and grabbed 

his gun and fought the Indians until 
they took off from the field of battle 
that afternoon. He fought all day be- 
fore he put on his breeches. Jones 
came to Nicholas County and bought 
200 acres of land from William James 
on Salem Branch. 

In September, 1818, he sold that 
tract of land to Isaac Fitzwater. John 
Jones lived about a mile above the Sa- 
lem Baptist Church. The creek he 

Stanaford Was 
Of 1902 Strike 

DEC. 4, 1967 

On the daily return from Raleigh 
County to home at Oak Hill the less- 
travelled road out of Beckley by way 
of Lanark and Stanaford is often used. 

Passing those places calls to mind 
the time there was mining trouble of a 
bitter nature on Piney at what was 
then referred to as Stanaford City, 
There in February, 1903 — in the time 
of “the strike of 1902” — there was a 
big fight. A gang of strikers, all armed 
with Winchester rifles, had been 
marching up and down Piney River, 
defying court decrees as well as all law 
and order of any kind . 

U. S, DEPUTY MARSHALL Dan 
Cunningham, Sheriff Harvey Cook of 
Raleigh County, Detective Crockett of 
the Baldwin forces, and Detective 
Howard Smith of Charleston, were of- 
ficers in charge of a party of about 50 
others who had been deputized to 
march upon the defiant strikers. 

This force left Lanark early in the 
morning. Objective was the hold-out 
of the strikers, quartered in a school 
house. Word sent out by the strikers 



lived on was called Jones Fork of Pet- 
ers Creek. That stream — Jones Fork 

— is now spoken of as Salem Branch. 

_ 

TOM SMITH came to Nicholas 
County about 1793. First he settled in 
the Cross Lanes region, then called 
The Meadows. He moved from there 
to Twenty Mile Creek, where he ac- 
quired two land grants. 

There he built a water-powered 
grist mill which was the first mill on 
Twenty Mile. There he lived for years 
and died. Location of his grave is un- 
known to this day. 

Scene 

‘War’ 

was a challenge to come and serve law 
papers on them if the law officers 
dared! 

When the leaders in the law party 
approached the school house strong- 
hold and demanded surrender of the 
occupants, they were answered with 
rifle fire. 



THEN THE PITCHED battle be- 
gan. Repeating rifles were worked to 
capacity. Result was that those who 
had barricaded themselves in the 
school house were routed after 11 had 
been killed and some others wounded. 

Only one of the raiding party was 
wounded, according to my notes on 
the subject. Over 50 were arrested by 
the officers and over a thousand shots 
were fired. Officers captured over 50 
Winchesters and a quantity of ammu- 
nition. 

Long ago those who took part in 
“the battle of Stanaford” passed away 
to the kingdom of peace. One old 
timer once wrote me that in that fight 
he “both cut and shot.” When asked 
for an amplification of what he meant, 
his reply was that when the issue was 
about to be joined by the two opposing 
forces he “cut” around the school 




house and “shot” home! 



ON LEAVING the Odd Fellows 
Cemetery at Oak Hill a few days ago, 
after officiating at an interment, a 
tombstone was passed which bore this 
inscription: “Mrs. Elmira Fainter 
Born November 25. 1848. Died Feb- 
ruary 23, 1927.” 

That was 40 years ago last February 
when I as a young man read the rites 
over that aged lady. There came to 
mind the fact of how time flies: Or 
does time stand still and we do the fly- 
ing? 

There was a lot of history associated 
with Mrs. Elmira Painter. She was the 
daughter of Ben Taylor, a cousin of 
General Zachary (“Old Rough and Re- 
ady") Taylor, (1784-July 9, 1850), the. 
twelfth president of the United States. 

Ben Taylor lived on the Garden 
Grounds near present day Glen Jean. 
In addition to farming he was a hatter 
by trade. He reared a large family. 
One thing to which Ben Taylor saw 
was that the children in his home were 
kept busy. 

After buying furs from the people of 
the neighborhood, Taylor ground up 
the fur like a person grinds up sausage 
and made the furs into felt. From this 
felt he made broad brimmed hats and 
carried them to Fayetteville when 
court was in session. 



There at the county seat he sold 
them to men who needed new cha- 
peaux. This he continued to do until 
after the Civil War when cheaper hats 



from the North began to flood the lo- 
cal market and thus put Ben Taylor 
out of the hat manufacturing business. 



DAUGHTERS IN the Ben Taylor 
log factory on the Garden Grounds 
above the waters of Dunloop Creek 
were given to the art of weaving bed 
clothes such as blankets and coverlets. 
They also wove linsey, jeans and linen 
for clothing for people. 

One of those daughters who was no 
stranger to the hum of the spinning 
wheel was Elmira Taylor. On March 8, 
1866 — less than a year after the Civil 
War had ended - Elmira, then but 17, 
married Louis Painter. They lived to- 
gether for 55 years until Louis Painter 
died on Oct. 15, 1921. 

Louis Painter rode with the guerril- 
la company of Capt. William D. Thur- 
mond’s Partisan Rangers in the 1861- 
1865 trouble in the country. He was 
the 4th sergeant in the Thurmond 
command and was mustered into the 
service on Sept, 19, 1862, and served 
until Lee’s surrender at Appomattox 
on April 9, 1865. 

Sgt. Louis Painter and Elmira Tay- 
lor Painter had five children. One of 
them was Edmond Painter, who died 
March 12, 1959, at the age of 91 years. 
Another was Mrs. Emma Painter, 
(1878-Dec ember, 1938). Another was 
Mrs. Lena Painter Bailey, (Oct. 28, 
1870-Nov. 11, 1964), aged 94. 

I officiated in the funeral of those 
three children as well as their moth- 
er’s last rites. 
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Civil War Brought 
Colleges For Negroes 



NOV. 30, 1970 

Few institutions of higher learning 
in West Virginia have a more interest- 
ing history than West Virginia State 
College at Institute, 

This school dates from 1891. It was 
chartered by an act of the West Virgin- 
ia Legislature on March 17, 1891. It 
was first called the West Virginia Col- 
ored Institute. 

It was an outgrowth of the second 
Morrill Act passed by Congress on 
Aug. 30, 1800, stipulating that no state 

should enjoy the benefits set forth in 
the bill unless provisions were made 

for the education of Negro youth with- 
in its borders. 

WHEN THE CIVIL War ended, the 
country had four million Negroes who 
had just come out of the thraldom of 
slavery. Nine out of every ten of those 
people were illiterate. 

Far-seeing people in the country 
saw that if the emancipated slaves 
were to be incorporated into the life of 
the nation, the best thing for the coun- 
try as a whole was to get them edu- 
cated. 

Of the appropriation made by Con- 
gress under the Morrill Act, West Vir- 
ginia Colored Institute received $3,000 
for five years and at the end of the 
five-year period this stipend was to 
be upped to $5,000 annually. 

For the year ending June 30, 1890, 
West Virginia University received 
$15,000. Thereafter it was to get $10,- 
000 a year for 10 years on the condition 
that the school provided for “the in- 
struction of colored students in such 
branches of study, whether in the 
same institution or in separate institu- 
tions.” 

The sum received by the University 
and that received for the Institute was 
determined by setting a ratio between 



WEST VIRGINIA Legislature ap- 
propriated $10,000 for the purchase of 
land on which to build this college for 
Negroes. Site chosen for the school 
was in Kanawha County at a place 
known as Farms, 

When the state commissioners set 
about locating land for the new school 
they met at a place called Finey 
Grove, where a conference was held 
with Elijah Hurt, Samuel Taylor and 
Scott Brown. 

These three men had married into 
the family of one Samuel I. Cabbel, a 
wealthy slave owner, who was mur- 
dered at the close of the Civil War. 

Negroes then owned most of the 
land where the school stands today. 
The State Board of Public Education 
bought a 30-acre tract which was a 
part of the Cabbel settlement. This is 
today Institute. 

It is of interest to know that this 
school site was once the property of 
George Washington. To him it was a 
grant from the King of England. Addi- 
tional land has been bought since 1891, 
so that today there are about 80V* 
acres belonging to the school. 



FIRST ACADEMIC building of this 
school was completed in April, 1892, 
at a cost of $9,546. It was named Flem- 
ing Hall in honor of A. B. Fleming, 
then governor of West Virginia, In a 
grove behind Fleming Hall was the old 
Cabbel spring. Medicinal virtues were 
attributed to the water of this founda- 
tion by local dwellers. 

Behind the grove stood a number of 
Adena mounds, structures which bes- 
poke the antiquity of the favored spot. 

J. Edwin Campbell was the first 
principal of the new school. One of his 
faculty was Byrd Prillerman, who lat- 
er was to be president of the school 
from 1909 to 1919. 

Professor Prillerman was bom a 



the white and colored population of 
the state of college age. 
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slave in Virginia, When he was three 
years old, he was sold like a farmer 
would sell a calf. His family finally 
landed in West Virginia. As a boy in 
Charleston, I used to see President 
Prillerman. He had an earned master 
of arts degree. 



SECOND PRINCIPAL of this 
school was John H, Hull, He, too, was 
born a slave at Charlestown, now W. 
Va.. in 1852. He became a lawyer and 
served several enlistments in the U.S, 
Army. 

In 1915, the name of the school was 
changed to West Virginia Collegiate 
Institute, In 1929, the school became 



West Virginia State College. In 1957, 
the high school section of the school 
was discontinued. 

In 1966, while governor of West Vir- 
ginia, Huiett C. Smith was the com- 
mencement speaker at this college. 
That year the college conferred upon 
the Beckley man the honorary degree 
of doctor of humanities. 

The first kudo conferred by this col- 
lege was in 1944, when Roland Hayes 
was given the same degree. At that 
commencement, Hayes sang the com- 
mencement. When Eleanor Roosevelt 
was a special convocation speaker at 
this school in 1948, she also was given 
the same honorary degree. 



Indian Relics Reflect 



On Area Life Ages Ago 



APRIL 29, 1963 

To the mouth of Armstrong Creek in 
Fayette County we went April 18 for 
the unveiling of the new historic mark- 
er there. It marks that spot as being 
the location of an Indian village and 
burial ground long ago. 

There some amateur archaelogists 
have done some digging and made in- 
teresting finds, Around the shoulders 
of Armstrong Mountain, standing al- 
most straight up and down, are the 
miles of rock walls mentioned on this 
brand new marker. Really they are 
not walls, rather windows of rocks 
thrown together in chaotic fashion. 
Ricks, rather than walls, more aptly 
describe these Indian works. 

The marker suggests the walls may 
have been used by the red people in 
some sort of ceremonial play. Howev- 
er, if the Indians were as trifling as 
they have been pictured, it would take 
the use of potent stimulants to inspire 
such ceremonies as would drape rocks 
all over the lofty eminence, 



ON THE MOUNTAIN’S face are 



said to be some of the cairns of the In- 
dians but no one has dug into them. 
On the lowland at the foot of the 
mountain where the earth is soft and 
sandy some graves have been opened. 
Items incident to Indian existence 
have been found. According to data of- 
fered the day the historic marker was 
dedicated, “the upriver portion of the 
Mount Carbon bottom land, from and 
including the present ball diamond, to 
the C&O property upstream, and from 
the river bank to the C&O tracks, all 
owned by N&W Railroad, and Arm- 
strong Mountain, owned by New Riv- 
er Coal Company” comprise the area 
of the proposed Mount Carbon Park. 



CONJECTURE CONCERNING the 
prehistoric cultures of Mount Carbon 
is interesting even if largely fancy. 
Those who have given thought to the 
kind of aborigines who dwelt there 
and what sort of activities they carried 
on have come up with the following: 
"A. 1400 to 1600 A.D, The Fort An- 
cient Village Farmers. Period of main 
occupation at Mount Carbon site, 
when palisaded village of sturdy rec- 
tangluar, thatched roofed houses ex- 



isted. Bulk of artifacts from this 
period, and most of burials. Many re- 
fuse pits also belong here. . . 

“B. Circa (about) 1,000 A.D. The 
Buck Garden Hill People, A scattered 
occupation by this group is found all 
over the bottom land. They immedi- 
ately preceded the Fort Ancient peo- 
ple, and were probably driven out of 
the valley by the arrival of the Fort 
Ancient people, so that they persist as 
the hill folk of their time. 

“C. The Armstrong Mound builders 
200 to 1,000 A.D, This culture, named 
after the local creek, was a mound- 
building group who sporadically occu- 
pied the bottom land. They lived in 
small circular houses and left behind a 
number of distinctive artifacts. From 
work elsewhere it is known they cre- 
mated their dead. Mounds up both 
Loop and Armstrong Creeks may be 
the work of these people; and this cul- 
ture is the most likely constructor of 
the ‘mystery walls’ on Armstrong 
Mountain. 

“D. The Adena Mound Builders, 1- 

000 B.C. to 200 A.D. Very slight evi- 
dence is present in the bottom land for 
another mound-building group, which 
is largely responsible for most of West 
Virginia’s mounds. They lived in large 
circular houses in scattered fashion 
over the bottom. A former mound and 
enclosure up Armstrong Creek was 
probably built by this folk, as was an- 



other across the river in Falls View. 

“E. 8,000 to 1,000 B.C. Only faint 
hints are present in the bottom for oc- 
cupation earlier than 1,000 B.C. but a 
few stray artifacts indicate some use 
first by Early Hunters, possibly as ear- 
ly as 8,000 B.C., and later by Archaic 
hunters amd gatherers, between 6,000 
and 1,000 B.C.” 



STUDENTS OF WEST Virginia his- 
tory in general and of local history in 

particular would do well to keep the 

above outline of Fayette and Raleigh 
County Indian cultures. 

Every school ought to have a mu- 
seum of Indian relics. Each could be- 
cause there are few communities that 
do not have persons who have col- 
lected arrow heads and other surface 
finds. 

A mound was dug into a couple of 
years ago over on Clear Fork, back of- 
Cirtsville, and some fine Indian celts 
were found. Maybe those who built 
that mound were of the Armstrong 
Mound -Builders culture who burned 
their dead. Charcoal could indicate it. 

Whatever all these conjectures may 
argue, they go to show that people in 
West Virginia do not “stay put” in one 
place very long at a time. Those of us 
who belong in the Coal Culture group 
are now on the move — mostly to 
Cleveland, Detroit, Florida, Califor- 
nia, or anywhere a job can be located! 



Old State Road 



Long Abandoned 



MARCH 15, 1966 

One day last week, lured by the 
bright sunshine, a field trip was made 
through Babcock Park to one of the 
best remaining stretches of the Old 
State Road. 

In October of 1785, the General As- 
sembly of Virginia passed an act 



which authorized the opening of bids 

for construction of a road within two 
years, a wagon road from Lewisburg 
to Kanawha Falls. It was to be 30 feet 
wide and was built in 1786. It com- 
pleted what was known in the Virginia 
statutes as the “Old State Road.” This 
provided the first communication by 
wagon from the East to the navigable 
waters of the Kanawha. 




IN 1814, THE CHIEF route of those 
going westward from the southern and 
middle counties of Virginia was the 
Old State Road by way of Lewisburg, 
across New River at Bowyer's Ferry 
(Sewell), through or near Fayetteville, 
and over Cotton Hill to Kanawha 
Falls. Thence the travel continued 
along the south side of the Kanawha. 

In January of 1817, the General As- 
sembly authorized the building of an- 
other road from Montgomery’s Ferry 
(Montgomery), by way of Gauley Riv- 
er near its confluence with the New, 
to intersect the Old State Road be- 
tween Fleshman’s plantation and the 
top of Big Sewell. These roads were 
primarily built at the insistence of the 
salt makers in the Kanawha valley. 

TWO OR THREE MILES back in 
the woods from the administration 
building at Babcock Park, one comes 
upon long stretches of the Old State 
Road as it winds its way to Sewell, or 
Bowyer’s Ferry as it was known after 
1795. 

Peter Bowyer was granted a Virgin- 
ia license to operate the ferry over 
New River at that point in that year. 
Today, the ferry has been forgotten 
and the settlement known as Sewell 
until a generation ago is but a site. 

Long ago the Old State Road was 
abandoned but historic memories 
cling to every section it traversed. The 
services of Russell Lego as a guide 
have been secured for exploratory 
trips in that area because there is not a 
spot in the entire region which his feet 
have not trod. 



THERE IS A TOUCH of pathos in 
the various old homesites along the 
road, which is 180 years old this year. 
We went to where the log dwellings 
and barns stood in all their strength 
over a century and a half ago. Only the 
huge stone foundations of the big log 
houses are there today. 

At either end of each house stood an 
immense rock chimney. The chimneys 
were so large that it is a moot question 
as to whether the chimneys were built 



for the houses or the houses for the 
chimneys. One such chimney’s re- 
mains, at the head of Pembroke Hol- 
low, is believed to be that of the 
Fleshman home, the one that housed 
the master of the Fleshman plantation 
and his family. It is in a flat place 
about 50 feet to the right of the Old 
State Road as it stretches to Sewell. 
There the historic road is easily dis- 
cernible. 



FURTHER UP Old State Road, a 
mile or two away, and five miles east 
of Bowyer’s Ferry, is the spot where 
Richard F. Tyree settled about 1816. It 
is on the right side of the road as one 
goes toward Sewell. Tyree lived there 
until 1826. 

He brought with him his wife and 
children from Lewisburg where he 
had resided since around 1800. His 
wife was the former Sarah Johnson of 
Greenbrier. 

They had a large log house, a big log 
barn, and other out- buildings. Where 
these stood is a flat area an acre or so 
in size. 

Immediately in front of the mesa- 
like spot where the Tyree dwelling 
was located ran the Old State Road. 
Ruins of the chimneys, built of flag- 
stone from field and forest, are very 
much in evidence. Some old-timers 

speak of the property as the “old Le- 
wis place,” from a later owner. 



WHEN THE TYREE family and, 
later, the Lewis people, dwelt there it 
must have been an imposing layout. 
To this hour, it is a place where every 
prospect pleases. However, the whole 
site is grown up in woods, briers, and 
brambles. Apple trees of great age still 
stand there and compete with the 
woods for life. 

Hands that set out this apple or- 
chard long ago crumbled to dust. As 
we probed about the place, my guide 
and milady, a covey of grouse became 
frightened and took flight. There were 
eight of them and they exploded away, 
one at a time, the biggest pheasants 
we ever saw, Each made a straight 
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flight and it was opined that a good 
wing-shot could have bagged the 
whole covey as it whirred through 
the naked trees. 



NEAR THE TYREE house are nu- 
merous cairns, or Indian graves. They 
have been dug into by Lego and W. F, 
(Wimpy) Lawrence and numerous ar- 
rowheads have been found. Some of 
the burial places have not yet been 



opened up. 

When a metal detector was shoved 
about on the ground, a number of old 
oxen shoes were located by Lego. Af- 
ter (he Old Stone House near Clifftop 
was completed in 1826 — 140 years ago 
— Tyree and his family moved into it 
and operated it as a tavern alongside 

the James River and Kanawha Turn- 
pike. ■ H' : ' 



Mother Jones Was 



Acid-Tongued 

DEC. 29, 1972 



The recent increase in interest in 
the local wars between capital and la- 
bor, especially coal fields strikes, has 
brought a number of college students 
to my library. 

One came especially seeking materi- 
al on “Old Mother Jones,” who came 
upon the West Virginia scene to stir up 
coal miners to hate those who gave 
them employment. 

My notes on her are meager al- 
though I was near her a lot when she 
was raising sand down in Kanawha 
County, As a lad in Charleston High 
School, I came to know about her be- 
cause she was often on the streets of 
the Capital City, dressed in a chin -high 
black dress that swept the streets as 
she shuffled along. 

No woman of whom I have had 
knowledge ever had such an add tong- 
ue as “that old sister,” as some spoke 
of her. No one could “cuss the hat off 
a man’s head” like Mother Jones 
could. Her vocabulary of profanity 

was as voluminous as her expressions 
of vulgarity. 



THIS FIREBRAND of the labor 



Orator 

when she married. 

Her husband died when she was 37 
and she began to work as a seams- 
tress. It was when she was a “sweat 
shop” employee that the idea of a la- 
bor union captivated her. From then 
until her death in 1931, when she was 
100 years old, the cause of the coal 
miner was her main song and dance. 

What little I know of her came from 
reading about her in Charleston news- 
papers and seeing the city thronged 
with her “boys,” as she called striking 
miners. 

HER WILD HUSH rose against 
Gov. William E, Glasscock when he 
declared marital law during the great 
strikes on Cabin Creek. He lived then 
in the frame mansion on Capitol 
Street, where a department store now 
stands next to the YMCA property op- 
posite the old capitol site. 

Once during the rule of martial law 
on Cabin Creek, Mother Mary Jones 
was taken into custody. The then 82- 
year-old woman was tried for inciting 
a riot and sentenced to 20 years in the 
penitentiary. 

While in the guard house, the elder- 
ly woman contracted an illness which 
brought her down. It was a severe win- 



movement hailed from Ireland, where ter and the illness developed into 
she was bom in 1830. She arrived in pneumonia. 

America while in her mid-teens. She — — 

was teaching school in her early life, AT ABOUT THAT time, Devil Anse 
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Hatfield’s nephew, Dr. Henry D. Hat- 
field (1875-1962) took over the reins as 
governor of West Virginia. He feared 
neither man nor beast. 

Governor Hatfield had the sick old 
woman carried to the Fleetwood Ho- 
tel in Charleston, where proper medi- 
cal treatment was ordered for her, 
with the result that that she recovered 
and thereafter was always grateful to 
Governor Hatfield. 

At the time she was billeted in the 
Fleetwood Hotel, I was working in 
Cablish Brothers’ bake shop and con- 
fectionary store next door to the hotel, 
so I was able to get first hand informa- 
tion on Mother Jones. 



ADVANCING YEARS did not slow 
down Mother Jones noticeably, but in 
time she came to realize that discre- 
tion is the better part of valor. 

In 1921, when the “armed march to 
Mingo” was incubating, Ephraim 
Morgan was governor of West Virgin- 
ia. State leaders realized a “touch and 
go” situation existed in the state. 

When an army of armed miners be- 
gan to rendezvous at Marmet, prepa- 
ratory for their march on Mingo 



County to organize the miners in 
“bloody Mingo” and Logan County, it 
became necessary to call out a contin- 
gent of the U.S. Army. 

It was bruited around that leaders of 
the march might be arrested as trai- 
tors and tried for treason. 



ON HEARING this , the old agitator 
sent word to leaders of the miners that 
they had better call off the dogs of 
war; test they get into the toils of the 
“big law.” 

Questioned about her “about face” 
stand in the strike effort, she reported- 
ly told her interrogator to go direct to 
the unshirted quintessence of the hot 
subsequently. 

The lippy old lady was nearly liptess 
when she listened with mouth drawn 
so drum-tight that it looked like a 
mere pencil mark across the lower re- 
gion of her stern face — a face that ap- 
peared to be chopped out of granite. 

When an opponent of hers once 
wondered how she came to live so 
long - 100 years — another said “the 
old thing is too mean to die! ” The coal 
miners, however, idolized the uncom- 
promising Irish woman! 



A Lament For Beloved 



Little Dog, ‘Spot’ 



JULY 20, 1978 



On July 15 a grievous misfortune be- 
fell me. It is difficult to write about it 
but I feel that I’ve just got to talk to 
somebody. What’s more, it is not a 
good thing to keep all one’s tears bot- 
tled up. 

On the day stated my faithful friend 
and devoted pet dog — “Spot” — died 
untimely. He had been one of the few 
bright lights in my drab long life dur- 
ing the past almost five years. 

He came to us as a homeless waif, a 
pleasant, beagle-sized dog with bright 



brown spots on his sides near his hips, 
a feature which led to my naming him 
“Spot.” 

Those brown spots, one on each side 
of his body, were perfectly round and 
about four or five inches in diameter. 
Rest of his body was perfectly propor- 
tioned, making him the finest looking 
little animal I have ever seen. 

Just how old “Spot” was is not 
known but my friend, Dr. Robert God- 
by, the veternarian, expressed the 
opinion that “Spot” was six or seven, 
maybe eight, years old. 

It has been told me in times past 
that a year in a dog’s life is equivalent 




to seven in the life of a man. 

I find it a hard thing to write about 
Hi is treasured pet without being ridic- 
ulously doleful and lachrymal. 



WASN’T IT Rudyard Kipling who 
said, “Give your heart to a dog to tear 
it?” Spot became so devoted to me 
and I to him that when I was at home 
we were well nigh inseparable. He was 
with me night and day. 

It was impossible to leave the house 
without Spot’s being at my heels, To- 
gether, as we generally were, he never 
took his eyes off me. As often as not 
he would come near me and leap into 
my lap, no matter what I was doing at 
the time. When he did that I patted his 
head and lovingly stroked his back and 
side. I said things to him that only the 
angels of God heard when I cradled 
him in my arms. 

Spot liked the library best of all. 
There had been a downy couch, my 
old army cot and a big rocking chair 
with a soft bottom in which to rest as I 
wrote and studied. 

He always wanted the door kept 
ajar, apparently for fear he might be 
missing something outside. That 
posed a problem in the winter time, 
too. 



IT HAS ALWAYS been said that if 
you feed it well a dog will never stray 
from home. We fed Spot about as well 
as we ourselves ate. Milady 3aid that 1 
had him spoiled. He ate best when he 
was fed by hand and I enjoyed feeding 
him that way. Sweet milk was to his 
liking and he was given all he would 
drink. 

If we walked in the fields and the 
woodland it was Spot’s special delight 
to go along. When I left the house to 
go out on the grounds about the home 
he followed. 

Birds were not to his liking, espe- 
cially crows. He would chase them 
away when he saw them come near 
the bird feeders or wherever we threw 



out scraps of food. 

This year we had a good many rasp- 
berries. When I went out to pick them 
Spot raced along, taking care to not let 
me out of his sight. Often when we 
walked back up the hill he would jump 
up against my legs in the plea for me 
to carry him because he got tired, too, 
I would tote him a little way. 



RIGHT UP UNTIL the day or two 
before he died, Spot was the picture of 
good health and robust activity. Then 
we noted his ears were drooped one 
morning. But that was standard oper- 
ating procedure with him when he saw 
we were getting in the car to be gone a 
time, so we paid it little attention. 

When bis ears remained down we 
knew there was something wrong with 
Spot. He was hospitalized and never 
got home. My guess was that he was 
poisoned when it was noted that his 
blood wouldn’t clot. 

It was a mournful feeling that hit 
me when the veternarian called to 
give me the bad news that the hour 
glass had run its course, that Spot was 
dead! 

Turning away from the phone I 
thought of an old ballad — “The Little 
Rosewood Casket.” In memoiy, I lift- 
ed a line from the sentimental old 
song — “But for tears I could not 
see.” 

My kind neighbor, Louis Cepreeh 
and his good wife, Mary, with the help 
of Mary's brother, Bill Alex, fashioned 
a nice burial box in which to lay Spot 

away. Our yard men dug a five by five 
grave in which to bury Spot. 

It was dug where the Sun Dial is 
standing — a five-foot stone monolith. 
There in the sun he rests. As I turned 
away I could not help but say in my 
soul — “Green be the turf above thee, 
friend of my better days! None knew 
thee but to love thee, nor named thee 
but to praise. What a grief that one so 
cherished should have a life so brief.” 
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How Virginian Railway 
Stole C&O’s Tunnel 



NOV. 29, 1979 



On the afternoon of Oct. 16, 1979, 
my travels took me to God’s Acre at 
Lester to lay my old friend C. Walton 
(Barber) Riffe (March 15, 1906-Oct. 13, 
1979) to his long rest. 

On the trail to the ancestral burial 
ground of the noted Oliver Perry Riffe 
family, I thought of the most noted 
theft that has ever taken place in our 
129-year-old: Raleigh County as the 
journey was taken through Jenny’s 
Gap. 

While it is considered best to “let 
sleeping dogs lie,” it is calculated that 
the story of the stealing of Jenny’s 
Gap tunnel might bear re-telling for 
the Johnny-come-Iatelys who read this 
daily drivel I dish out for readers of 

the Beckley Poat-Heraid, my favorite 
West Virginia newspaper. 



IN TODAY’S story let it be said that 
the Virginian Railway in the story has 
been swallowed up by that leviathian 
of the rails, the Norfolk and Western 
Railroad, the noted “N&W.” 

It was dose to 80 years ago that the 
noted “steal” of Jenny’s Gap tunnel 
took place. Here let it be said that 
there was never any love lost between 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad — 
my favorite of all the railroads — and 
the Virginian Railway. 

There was a mountain at Jenny’s 
Gap and the tunnel was a hole that 
had been bored through it. It was the 
C&O which came out of the deal as the 
victim, the road that was handed the 
hot end of the poker, the dirty end of 
the stick, so to speak. When the mat- 
ter is boiled down to the irreducible 
minimum, the “theft” was more or 
less a legal maneuver. 



IN OUR MORE or less United 



States every issue at stake always boils 
down to money! Both the C&O and 
the Virginian were as greedy as pigs to 
get the job of transporting the rich de- 
posits of coat in the Slab Fork District 
of Raleigh County. In 1902 both rail- 
roads authorities began to drive tun- 
nels at Jenny’s Gap, tunnels that were 
merely a whoop-and-a-holler apart! 
Each one was headed for Slab Fork 
coal deposits. 

First of the tunnels was begun by 
the C&O and as a result claimed prior 
rights on the basis that they got there 
“firstest with the mostest,” 

Lawsuits were started in Raleigh 
County courts, The decision in the 

lii fl 

court, as I read it, favored the C&O 
but awarded the Virginian 111,000 for 
the right-of-way. But the Virginian did 
not take this lying down. 

It abandoned the tunnel and ap- 
pealed to the West Virginia Supreme 
Court. In this case the high court re- 
vised the lower court’s decision and 
the Virginian came out on top. 



BUT THE Virginian people didn’t 
want any hard feelings between them 
and the C&O. They went about it this 
way. The Virginian engineers invited 
the C&O engineers to a big feast here 
in Beckley. The tables groaned under 
the weight of choice viands and other 
goodies. The dinner embodied every- 
thing from soup to Ex-Lax. While the 
C&O engineers were feasting sump- 
tuously at the festal board the engi- 
neers of the Virginian were busy as 
bees laying a railroad track through 
the C&O’s tunnel. When the road 
through the C&O's tunnel was com- 
pleted, the Virginian had ownership of 
the tunnel nailed down. From that 
moment on, the Virginian said, “It is 
our’n.” 



ALL ALONG the trail of the friend- 
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ly years I have written much about the 
‘steal'’ of the tunnel. Jake Whanger, 
long a vice president of C&O, always 
clipped my columns and added them 
to his store of knowledge about our 
C&O road, now in the Chessie System. 

After Mr. Whanger moved to Flor- 
ida, where summer spends the winter, 
he frequently wrote me. One day he 
mailed me the solid brass switch key 
that he used when he was an humble 
worker on the track of the C&O. It is 
tucked away among my cherished me- 
mentoes and souvenirs that have been 
given me during the flood of years. 



Back to the “steal” of the tunnel 
that our C&O workman had drilled 
and which was taken over by the Vir- 
ginian. The C&O engineers got a good 
meal at the expense of the Virginian 
treasurer. After ail, when all is said 

and done — and there is always more 
said than done — there is nothing 
more satisfying to a man than a good 
meal. All the arts and sciences have 
yet to come up with anything better, 
“People with full bellies never re- 
volt,” is one of the maxims of war and 
statecraft, 



Hawks Nest Tunnel 



Cost Tragic Pr 

DEC. 20, 1976 

David J. Phelan of New Haven, 
Ind., came to ask me about erecting a 
suitable memorial to the reported 476 
workmen who died of silicosis con- 
tracted while working in the Hawks 
Nest tunnel. That tunnel was begun 
June 15, 1930, and completed in 1933. 

That colossal engineering accom- 
plishment diverts the turbulent cur- 
rent of New River from its broad, 
rocky channel through the mountain 
to the power house, instead of allow- 
ing it to meander six and one-half 
miles around the bend of an indirect 
and unconfined route. 

Hawks Nest Tunnel is 16,252 feet 
long. It was drilled through a moun- 
tain of almost pure silica at a cost of 
$10 million. The diameter of the tun- 
nel varies from 31 to 46 feet, Some 10,- 
200 feet of the bore is lined with 
concrete. 



INTENSIFIED by its confinement, 
the force of the river is taken at the 
mouth of the tunnel and split into four 
separate streams and led under terrif- 
ic pressure into four turbines, each of 
them being attached to a generator 



/ 

that produces 30,000 horsepower. 

A steel shaft which connects the tur- 
bine to the generator is 30 inches in di- 
ameter and 30 feet in length. Each 
turbine is suspended from a bearing 
that is capable of withstanding a 200- 
ton strain. This water generates elec- 
tricity used by the United Carbon 
Company. 

While the construction of Hawks 
Nest Tunnel was a mighty feat of engi- 
neering skill it was also an awful ex- 
ample of man’s inhumanity to man. 
Great was the loss of life from the 
dread malady of silicosis. 

A CONGRESSIONAL investigation 
was held in 1936 to find out the facts 
relating to the health conditions under 
which the tunnel laborers worked. In a 
little more than two years several 
thousand men were employed on this 
project. There was a large turnover of 
employees in those two years. 

The Congressional Resolution which 
led to investigation stated that 476 tun- 
nel workers died from silicosis up to 
the time of the investigation. At that 
time 1,500 were suffering from silico- 
sis contracted while at work in the 
tunnel. 

Stated also in the resolution was 



that “169 of said workers were buried 
in a field at Summersville, with corns- 
talks as their only gravestones and 
with no means of identification.” 

MANY OF the silicosis victims were 
Negroes. A Nicholas County undertak- 
er was given a contract by the compa- 
ny to bury them at $55 a head. A man 
would be buried within an hour after 
he died. On the whole job it was held 
that the total number of white men 
was 1,700. Negro men numbered up to 
3,100. 

One day after the tunnel was com- 
pleted I got a man to accompany me 
to the place just outside Summersville 
where the victims were buried. It was 
in a little valley over in back of a big, 
two-story white house. Not a single 
grave was marked. It was reported 
that the undertaker had destroyed or 
lost the records. 



ONE CASE of where a family was 



hard hit by death from silicosis was 
that of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Jones of 
Gamoca, a small settlement up Gauley 
Bridge. 

Five of the menfolk in the family 
worked in the tunnel, Charles Jones, 
the father, Shirley, 17, Cecil, 23, 
Owen, 21, and Mrs. Jones’ brother, 
Raymond Johnson. That was in Sep- 
tember, 1930. 

In 13 months, Cecil and Shirley 
Jones, and Raymond Johnson, died of 
silicosis! Another lad named Jeffrey 
made his home with the Jones family 
until two weeks before he died. Five 
deaths in one family! 

Lawsuits were instituted against the 
contractors of the tunnel project. A 
settlement of only a few hundred dol- 
lars resulted from most of the suits. 
The statute of limitations headed off 
some others. 

This was a dark chapter in the histo- 
ry of Fayette County! 



1866 Baptists Blamed 



Yankees For Troubles 



AUG. 21, 1962 



Someone is always sending me 
something old, thinking it might pro- 
vide grist for one of these daily colum- 
ns. Now there has come by mail an old 
copy of the minutes of the Greenbrier 
Baptist Association which held its 66th 
anniversary session with Mount Pleas- 
ant Baptist Church in Nicholas Coun- 
ty, Sept. 7-10, 1866. 

This was the year after the War Be- 
tween the States had ended and it is of 
interest to read how the various meet- 
ing houses are reported to have fared 
when Yankee troops infested the area 
where the Greenbrier Association 
churches were located during that 
war. 



RALEIGH COUNTY churches men- 



tioned in the 1B66 report included Coal 
Marshes (now Glen Daniel}, had 122 
members; Raleigh (now First Baptist 
Church, Beckley) had 50 members. 
Messengers from the Coal Marsh Bap- 
tist Church were L. E. Peters, Squire 

Cozort, and M.E, Vass. Raleigh sent 
John Cook. 

Largest membership reported by 
any church in the Greenbrier Associa- 
tion in 1866 was the Sinks Grove Bap- 
tist Church in Monroe County. It had 
202 members. Bluestone Baptist 
Church at Jumping Branch in Sum- 
mers reported 104 members. Broad 
Run in Monroe had 163. Red Sulphur 
sent J. C. Woodson and Henley Mann, 
representing 65 members. Fayetteville 
Baptist Church reported 110 members 
and sent delegates Charles Wilson, 
Monroe Sandige, and William Wilson. 

Bell Creek, a church that has been 




( roubled in recent years, had 84 mem- 
bers in 1866. Their delegates were 
lames H. Osborne and Silas M. Rippe- 

toe. 

Greenbrier Baptist Church, Alder- 
men, reported 163 members, 54 of 
whom had been baptized at a revival 
the year before the 1866 meeting of 
the Greenbrier Association. 

There were 41 churches that report- 
ed to this 1866 session. One of them 
was Bethel Baptist Church, near Oak 
Hill. That church had 71 members and 
sent representatives Michael Bragg 
and Llewellyn W. Jones. This L. W. 
(ones was the grandfather of Herbert 
E. Jones Sr. of Oak Hill today. Six 
years later, L. W. Jones was drowned 
in the Mississippi River off steamer 

Emma No. 3, 66 miles above Mem- 
phis, in 1872. 



THAT YEAR the association elect- 
ed Matthew Ellison moderator and 
Martin Bibb as clerk. Ellison pastured 
from 1850 to 1879 what is now First 
Baptist Church, Beckley. 

In 1866 Elder Theodore Given was 
serving the Greenbrier Baptist Church 
at Alderson as pastor. He had been a 
chaplain in the Confederate Army and 
always opined the Almighty should 
have worn the grey uniform in the 
1861-65 struggle. 

The Baptist Church at Lewisburg re- 
ported that they had “secured the la- 
bors of Elder Boatright as pastor.” An 
item regarding the Lewisburg breth- 
ren stated, “They are a feeble band, 
but still hold on their way.” 

Coal Marsh Church reported “Elder 
Matthew Ellison is pastor. The church 
in prosperous condition. . .No Sab- 
bath School. . . Regular prayer meet- 
ings in different places and well 
attended. . . Peter stown complains of 
coldness. They report a flourishing 
Sunday School.” Red Sulphur Baptist 
Church had said: “The members live 
together in peace and brotherly love 
and still look for greater good.” 



RALEIGH SAID the members 
“have no house of worship, yet they 



keep up a Sabbath School, and their 

regular meetings for worship.” 

Hopewell Baptist Church, organized 

1790, oldest church of any kind in 

Fayette County, said of themselves in 

1866, “In a cold state. Desire an inter- 
est in the prayers of the Association,” 

Bell Creek sent word that “Some of 
our efficient members have died.” 
Sinks Grove was moving along. 
They sent word that in the previous 
years they had “117 baptisms, being 
three times as many as some of our 
churches contain.” This was the great- 
est number of baptisms this church 
has ever had in a year. Meadow Grove 
plaintively sent word that their “house 
of worship has been burned down 
since the war.” They had but four 
male members left, 



FAYETTEVILLE CHURCH was in 
a quandary about alien immersion. 
“Should Campbellites be received into 
a Baptist Church by letter?” “Camp- 
bellites” are what Baptists call mem- 
bers of the Christian church when they 
are mad at them, you know! 

Bluestone Baptist Church said “One 
house of worship burned down in 
1863, . .Church overrun by the enemy 
(Yankees). Meetings broken up by 
them. Several members imprisoned 
for months and much of their property 
wrested from them.” 

Bell Creek Church’s pastor was 
“driven away and suffered in other re- 
spects” from the Yankees. Yankee 
soldiers broke up meetings in the Coal 
Marsh Church in 1863. “East River 
Church in Mercer County has (in 1863) 
become induced to become disloyal to 
the Commonwealth of Virginia. This 
we much regret," runs the 1863 report 
in the 1866 minutes. 

“Jennette Baptist Church house of 
worship burned to ashes, its meetings 
broken up. . .Mouth of Greenbrier 
house of worship burned” as was true 
of the church at Princeton and other 
points. However, some 50 soldiers of 
the 36th and 60th Va, Regiments were 
baptized into membership of the 



Princeton church before the church 
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burned . 

The church at Peterstown had been 
used as a military hospital, it was re- 
ported . 

How Lowell Thomas 
Broadcast From Mine 



SEPT. 6, 1971 



Going down the hill from Oak Hill 
on the way to Mossy to get on the West 
Virginia turnpike the other day, we 
passed the old has-been Whipple mine 
site. It now is a rust-eaten set-up 
which once flourished like the green 
bay tree of Holy Writ distinction. 

Seeing the shaft and its surrounding 
brought to mind the time Lowell 
Thomas made his national evening 
broadcast of the day’s news from “600 
feet underground in the Whipple mine 
of the White Oak Coal Co. near Mount 
Hope, in the heart of West Virginia, 70 
miles east of Charleston.” 

It was on the evening of May 31, 
1934, that the broadcast was made, 
Few readers today will recall that 
broadcast or what Lowell Thomas 
said, 

THOMAS HAD come over from the 
Greenbrier Hotel with a party of peo- 
ple, two of whom were women. One of 
them was Mrs. C. K. Brown, a leading 
business woman of the Shenandoah 
Valley, business manager and part 
owner of two daily newspapers in 
Staunton, 

Those two women were anxious to 
go down into Whipple mine with the 
Thomas party but were met with an 
objection that kept them from it. It 
was the pet superstition of coal miners 
that usually when a woman visits a 
coal mine something terrible happens 
soon after. 

According to the superstition, that 
something is an explosion. In line with 



that superstition, if a woman goes in a 
mine, and the miners know about it, 
some of them, often all of them, will 
refuse to work the next day! 

In some cases they refuse to go back 
to work for a week or so — until the 
evil spell has worn off, Speaking of sil- 
ly superstitions, I can remember when 
aviators would not take flowers up 
with them in a plane! 



1 HEARD the Lowell Thomas 
broadcast that Thursday evening and 
some of the things he said come flock- 
ing to mind after the passage of more 
than 37 years. 

Col. S. A. Scott and Sam Dixon went 
into the mine with the Thomas party. 
In the intervening years both of those 
coal operators have gone out with the 
tide of time. 

I knew Colonel Scott casually and 
saw him almost make a hole-in-one on 
the White Oak Country Club golf 
course one afternoon years ago. His 
golf ball rolled up to the pin on No. 8 
hole and bounced back a couple of 
inches. Had the flagpole been out of 
the hole, the ball unquestionably 
would have dropped into the hole. I 
never knew Sam Dixon except by 
sight. 



THERE WERE strikes plaguing the 
country at the time of that broadcast. 
In commenting on the strike situation, 
Lowell turned to Colonel Scott and 
asked, “Mr. Scott, are things any bet- 
ter in the mines as far as both miners 
and employers are concerned?” 
Colonel Scott came to the mike and 
said, “We’ve had our difficulties , but, 
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for the time being, they seem to be 
ironed out.” 

Then the colonel quipped, “Any- 
how, from down here in the mine it 
seems to be looking up!” 



IN 1934, THEY were having a terrif- 
ic drought out west of the Mississippi 
and Lowell talked about it. Cattle 
were dying by the thousands. 

“This terrific drought is putting 
hundreds of thousands of farmers in 

the hole. Not only the grain growers 

but the livestock raisers,” ran the 
broadcast. 

Then Thomas went on to say that 
"The farmers out there are having to 
cope with a plague of grasshoppers. 
The better part of six states are af- 
flicted with these pests.” 

IF ANY OF the men who worked in 



Whipple Mine in May, 1934, are still 
living, they might find it interesting to 
read what Lowell Thomas said that 
evening: “All around me are the tun- 
nels — 50 miles of them — from which 
coal is brought from distant parts of 
this mine by small electric trains — 1,- 
800 tons of it a day. 

"To keep it dry down here, four 
times as much water must be taken 
out of the mine each day — 8,000 tons 
of water, and 1,800 tons of coal.” 

Then he added “To make it safe as 
possible, non-inf lama ble powder is 

used for shooting down the coal. Min- 
ers use electric lamps on their fibre 
helmets instead of the old-time car- 
bide flame, and white dust is spread 
ail around— non-explosive dust— to 

keep that terrible black coal dust from 
exploding and blowing up the place, as 
used to happen so often.” 



Nicholas County 
Rich In History 



JUNE 5, 1969 



A trip was made to Summersville to 
deliver a Memorial Day address from 
the front steps of the historic temple 
of justice of the Empire County of 
Nicholas. 

Nicholas is an old shire, already 151 
years of age. Nicholas County and its 
twin political subdivision, Preston 
County, were organized in 1818. 

Only 16 of West Virginia's 55 coun- 
ties are older than Nicholas, the oldest 
being Hampshire, which dates from 
1754. 

They dipped off enough of Green- 
brier County to make Nicholas County 
and named it after Wilson Cary Nicho- 
las, a governor of Virginia. However, 
there were added slices of territory 
from Kanawha and Randolph to flavor 
the new organization. 

Nicholas is a good-sized county with 



656.77 square miles of land, being 
slightly larger in area than Raleigh, 
which has 610.15 square miles. 
Fayette County is a little larger than 
Nicholas with 666,50 square miles of 
area. Population of Nicholas in 1960 
was 25,414. 



ON THE GROUNDS of the Nicholas 
courthouse stands an imposing mon- 
ument to the two young daughters of 
Henry Morris, who were massacred by 
Indians at present day Lockwood in 
1792. 

These were the last two young vic- 
tims of Indians in this state. Those two 
little girls and their father were buried 
near the Morris home at Lockwood. 

Henry Morris, an early settler in 
Nicholas land, was a son of William 
Morris, the first permanent settler in 
the Great Kanawha Valley. 

Henry Morris was so embittered 
over the murder of his two daughters 
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by the savages that thereafter he 
opined that the only good Indian was a 
dead Indian! 



SUM MERSVILLE, like Nicholas 
County, is an old place. Lt was in 1820 
that the town was established by ac- 
tion of the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia. It was named for Judge Lewis 
Summers, who introduced in the As- 
sembly the bill which created Nicholas 
County. 

Early settlements in Nicholas Coun- 
ty date back as far as 1785. 

This county area was crossed by the 
Pocahontas Trail, which extended 
from the Greenbrier Valley to the area 
drained by the Great Kanawha River. 



LOTS OF THINGS have taken place 
in Nicholas County. In August, 1861, 
there was lively action at Cross Lanes 
— Kesslers Cross Lanes , they now call 
it. 

The Seventh Ohio Regiment com- 
manded by Col. E. B, Tyler, was at- 
tacked here early on Aug. 26, 1861, by 
a Confederate force under Gen. John 
B. Floyd and scattered to the four 
winds. 

On Sept. 10, 1861, General Floyd’s 
command and Union army units led 
by General W.S. Rosecranz “had it 
out” at Carnifex Ferry in a very noisy 
confrontation which resulted in the 
Confederate withdrawal that night 
across the Gauley River at that point 
to positions along the James River and 
Kanawha Turnpike. 



IT WAS ON SEPT. 15, 1932, that a 
funeral detail carried me to what was 
then the Southern Methodist Church 
at Summersville. That day we buried 
Wyatt Meador in the tree-shaded 
church yard. 

Meador was a Confederate veteran, 
who lived to be 90 years old. He was in 

Pickett’s Charge at Gettysburg. As a 
first lieutenant in a company of Pick- 
ett’s Infantry, he led his unit and got 
the farthest north of any Confederate 
in the affray at Gettysburg. 



He crossed the Stone Fence on one 
of the spots that was Pickett’s objec- 
tive. When about 100 yards beyond the 
Stone Fence, a Yankee mine ball 
struck him and tore through his face. 
Impact of the missile deafened the 21- 
year-old Confederate officer forever. 

He was captured by the Union 
forces and hospitalized for seven 
months, living off gruel, as he was un- 
able to chew solid food. Sight of the 
two scars made by that minie ball are 
well remembered after seeing the old 
soldier in his coffin that day of his 
burial almost 37 years ago. 

A small government marker, its in- 
scriptions quite eroded by the el- 
ements, marks the tomb where Wyatt 
Meador rests “under the sod and the 
dew, waiting the Judgment Day.” 



IN NICHOLAS County, Belle Boyd, 
Confederate spy, carried on her opera- 
tions until the Yankees captured her. 
She was put under guard until disposi- 
tion could be made of her case. 

One night, when a young Union sol- 
dier was detailed to guard her so as to 
prevent her escape, Belle — who knew 
how to handle men — gulled the guard 
into letting her see his gun. 

When Belle got the gun in her 
hands, she shot the guard to death and 
took off! Her Confederate escapades 
constitute some of the chapters of the 
folk lore of Nicholas land. 



NICHOLAS COUNTY is a land of 
tightning rods. Lots of houses there 
are protected against electric storms 
by them. 

On July 31, 1965, a bolt of lighting 
struck the bell tower of the venerable 
old courthouse and caused the bell to 
come tumbling down. For more than 
half a century the old bell had clanged 
out the fact to the townspeople and 
others from the hinterlands that the 
honorable court was about to sit and 
dispense justice. 

Since the day the lightning hit the 
bell tower, the damage has been re- 
paired 
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Old Coal Companies 
Of 1900’s Recalled 



DEC. 4, 1962 



Harry Brown of Alderson and Char- 
ley Walters of Beckley are not the only 
men who retain knowledge of the ear- 
ly coal operations in the great New 
River coal field of 60 to 65 years ago. 
Often those who call back memories 
of the long ago will ask that their iden- 
tities be kept secret lest they be 
thought of as among the ancients. 

Isn’t it passing strange how every- 
body wants to live a long time but no- 
body wants to be old. That’s why we 
have beauty parlors and men who 
have really been here always want 
their hair, if any, clipped high around 
their ears! But back to data on the 
coal companies in operation in these 
parts in 1900, 



REMEMBER the Raven Coal & 
Coke Co. at Carbondale? “Raven” — 
suggesting real blackness — and “Car- 
bondale” — suggesting a place where 
the carbon in coal was in their think- 
ing —are almost poetic designations. 
Shipping point of the Raven Coal & 
Coke Co. was Cannelton, across the 
river from Montgomery. 

President of this long-gone company 
was C, C. Sharp. His buyer was W. H. 
McLelland. This old company was suc- 
ceeded by another known as the Na- 
tional Coal & Coke Co,, also long gone. 

ON KEENEY’S CREEK in 1901 
was the Ballinger Coal Co., with W. H. 
Holland as manager. His son, W. H. 
Holland Jr., was buyer for the firm. 
Nuttallburg was the post office of the 
coal concern. 

Blume Coal Co., with David Boone 
as manager and Rankin Boone as buy- 
er, was at Lookout, but shipping of 
their product was by way of Nuttal- 



lburg. Smokeless Coal Co., John 
Campbell, manager and Samuel Turn- 
er as buyer, was on Keeney’s Creek 
with Winona the post office. The 
Rothwell Coal Co. was on Keeney’s 
Creek and H.H. Rothwell was man- 
ager. 

THREE WERE MANY coal opera- 
tions on Loup Creek six decades ago. 
Collins Colliery Co. was managed by 
Justus Collins. C. W. Hardy was his 
buyer. Glen Jean was where they got 
their mail, Dun Loop Coal & Coke Co., 
now only a memory, was at Dun Loop 
between Sun and Mount Hope, J. B. 
McGuffin was manager and Thomas 
Lemon the buyer. Harvey Coal & Coke 
Co. , now a thing of the past, had Bis- 
sell as its post office. Floyd Walker 
was manager and Jake Spessard was 
buyer. Suppose a postmark of Bis sell, 
W. Va., still exists? 

The Prudence Coal & Coke Co. was 
near Harvey with J. A. McGuffin and 
Jake Spressard holding the same posi- 
tions as in the Harvey company. 
McKell Coal & Coke Co. at Glen Jean 
was managed by Thomas Nichols. Mc- 
Donald Colliery Co. at MacDonald had 
Samuel Dixon as manager in 1900 and 
James Faulkner as buyer, 

Maybe old timers like George 
Bright of Beckley and Clarence Bishop 
of Scarbro knew those two worthies at 
MacDonald, 



IN I960 Star Coal & Coke Co. had 

■ 

George W. Jones as manager and his 
brother C. T. Jones as buyer. Herbert 
E. Jones, son of C. T. Jones, lives at 
Charleston and on Lundale Farm at 
Oak Hill now. He is a coal man with 
extensive operations in Logan County 
and elsewhere. He is reputedly the 
largest shipper of coal over the C&O. 
Besides this he owns a fleet of steam- 
boats and barges on the Great Kanaw- 
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ha River and the Ohio. 

Sugar Creek Coal & Coke Co. 
shipped out of MacDonald and Sam 
Dixon was manager there, too. Janies 
Faulkner was his buyer. At Sun was 
the Sun Coal & Coke Co. with James 
Laing as superintendent, F. Howard 
was the manager and W. N. Jasper 
was the buyer. 

Turkey Knob Coal Co. was a going 
concern six decades ago. Edward 
Crickmer was manager at Turkey 
Knob and Quinn Morton was the buy- 
er. With Glen Jean as the shipping 
point there was the White Oak Fuel 
Co. with Samuel Dixon as manager 
and James Faulkner the buyer. All 
gone are the men whose names are 
written here today. They had their day 
and ceased to be! 

GETTING CLOSER home here in 
Beckley, have a look-see at the mines 
on Piney River. Raleigh Coal & Coke 
Co. had Beckley as post office and Ra- 
leigh on the Piney branch of the C&O 



as its shipping point, G. Funsten Luca- 
do was president of the company. T. J. 
Morgan — hence Glen Morgan — was 
the secretary and treasurer. Superin- 
tendent was P, H. Bunn and the buyer 
was John Tierney. 

Then, too, there was the Stonewall 
Coal & Coke Co. with G, Bruning as 
president; Allen W. Talley, secretary- 
treasurer; and F. T. Lee, manager. 
Prince was the post office and ship- 
ping point. Wright Coal & Coke Co. 
used the same post office and shipping 
point but had J. F. Effinger as man- 
ager and W. G. Caperton as general 
manager. How old would those men 
be if they were yet living? 

!>. C. Boyce managed the Big Q and 
the Quinnimont Coal Co. W. A. Brown 
in 1901 was manager of Greenwood 
Coal Co. at Lawton and H. Lair was 
the buyer. John Sullivan was buyer for 
Laurel Coal & Coke Co. and W. A. 
Brown was manager. More coal com- 
pany data later. 



Lawrence Nuttall 

Was Noted Botanist 



AUG. 6, 1985 



Gene Vawter, retired Fayette Coun- 
ty school official, once told me about 
the great number of specimens of flo- 
ra in the New River gorge between 
Thurmond and Fayette Station along 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 

In his book on the ‘'History of Bota- 
ny/’ Weldon Boone of Hinton con- 
firms what the Ansted teacher said. It 
is said there are more specimens of 
flora in the section mentioned than on 
any known area of similar size on the 
earth. 

Lawrence William Nuttall (Sept. 15, 
1857-Oct. 16, 1933), an amateur bota- 
nist. brought this matter to light. Nut- 
tall was a native of Philipsburg, Pa., 
and the son of John Nuttall, a native 



of Lancashire, England, where he was 
born in 1817. 

It was John Nuttall for whom the 
mining camp of Nuttallburg on New 
River was named, along with Nuttall 
Magisterial District in Fayette County 
— the only such district in Fayette to 
be named for an individual. 



WHEN THE C&O line was com- 
pleted on Jan. 29, 1873, John Nuttall 
began operating an 800-acre mine near 
Fayette Station. The C&O put Nut- 
tail’s name on its timetables. 

His first shipments were marked 
Nuttall.’ although Nuttall suggested 
the name of Nuttallburg for his mining 
camp. This was the name that the U. 
S. Post Office Department finally gave 
the place. 

After Lawrence William Nuttall 




completed his education at Perryville 
Academy at Port Royal, Pa., in 1878, 
lie took up the study of botany as an 
avocation and came to Nuttallburg to 
help in his father’s coal business, serv- 
ing as secretary-treasurer of the firm. 



ON NOV. 11, 1884, young Nuttall 
married Katherine DuBree, a lady 
whose interest in butterflies equalled 
lliat of W. H. Edwards of Coalburg. 
The Nuttalls had a son who was 
named John Nuttall and is now a resi- 
dent of California. 

In 1879, the elder John Nuttall died 
and Lawrence Nuttall and his brother- 
in-law, Jackson, took over the opera- 
tion of the mine at Nuttallburg. 

Young Nuttall was a better botanist 
lhan a businessman.He made no mon- 
ey with the mining industry and re- 
turned to Philipsburg, Pa., where he 
became a banker. 

Nuttall devoted all possible time to 
the study of wild flowers and trees, be- 
coming something of an authority in 
the botanical field. 



IN 1896, DR. C.F. Millespaugh, a 
world authority in botany, published 
jointly a book with Nuttall. The book 
was entitled “Flora of West Virginia.” 
Millespaugh had paid a visit to Nuttall 
at Nuttallburg in 1891. 

Between 1890 and 1897, Nuttall col- 
lected fully a thousand specimens of 
flowering plants and hundreds of fun- 




gi being new to science. In their 1896 
book, Millespaugh and Nuttall made 
almost 1,000 additions of specimens of 
their earlier listings. Of the 1,000 spec- 
imens, 980 came from Fayette County 
— mostly from the region between 
Thurmond and Cotton Hill. 

In the vicinity of Nuttallburg, Nut- 
tali found a considerable growth of 
seed plants known as “Carex Fraseri,” 
a plant that was almost extinct on 
earth. That was in 1891 and the discov- 
ery created great excitement in the bo- 
tanical circles of the world. Some of 
the find was sent to botanical clubs in 
New York. 



WHEN THE LATE Dr. Daniel 
Boardman Purinton, president of 
West Virginia University, was on a 
tour in Europe in 1902, he met Mr. 

and Mrs. Nuttall, who were on a tour 
of the Mediterranean lands. 

Purinton invited Nuttall to come to 
the Agricultural Experiment Station 
at WVU to assist in identifying rusts 

and other fungi. He was there for six 
weeks. 

In return, Nuttall donated his vast 
and valuable collection of plants to the 
university herbarium. In the collection 
were thousands of specimens of seed 
plants and ferns. Of special interest 
was the 1,400-specimen collection of 
fungi, most of it from Fayette County. 
At the WVU arboretum is a nature tra- 
il that was, in 1953, named “Lawrence 
William Nuttall Trail,” 



HP 
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Catholic Cemetery 




DEC, 13, 1965 



Beckley ’s Catholic church began as 
a mission of the church at Hinton 
which, in turn, was started in order to 
care for the religious needs of Irish 
Catholics and others who were work- 



ers on the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
road when it was being built down 
New River around 1870, 

According to the Rev. Edward Bur- 
ley, associate pastor of the local Cath- 



olic congregation, the work in Beckley 
was started by Fr. Holzer. One of the 
first things he did was to establish a 
cemetery. It was named St. Sebastian 
Cemetery and is located on a point be- 
tween the Veterans Hospital and the 
local A & P store. According to Bur- 
ley, a grave in the cemetery sold for 




MANY MEMBERS of older fami- 
lies of Beckley Catholics are buried in 
the cemetery, It is still being used by 
families who long ago purchased lots 
on it, but no new grave locations are to 
he had. Kept in the local church are 
the records of purchasers of graves 
and all burials that have been made 
there. 

For years, the keeper of St. Sebas- 
tian Cemetery was Peter McQuade, 
father of U. S. Marshal C. J. (Needy) 
McQuade and the late Thomas P, Mc- 
Quade (March 28, 1914-Nov, 13, 1957). 
Thomas McQuade was buried in St. 
Sebastian. He served nearly four years 
with the 82nd Airborne Division and 
was a member of St, Francis de Sales 
Catholic Church. 



A NUMBER OF THE graves in St. 
Sebastian had to be refilled in order to 
keep the level. This past summer this 
was done. About 42 tons of dirt were 
hauled to the place and used to level 
the graves. The first week in May, 



1914, there were mass burials at St. Se- 
bastian, according to Burley. One long 
trench was dug there for the burial of 
92 of the 183 victims of the Eccles 
mine explosion which took place on 
April 28, 1914. The 92 bodies buried in 
the common grave included a good 
many Spaniards, information says. 
They were young men who were work- 
ing here to get enough money to bring 
their families to America. 

Each of the 92 victims was buried in 
a coffin and placed in the single grave. 
There are no individual markers. It 
was the largest mass burial ever made 
in Raleigh County, 

IN SOME CASES, a stone in St. Se- 
bastian carries the name, age, and 
country of which the deceased was a 
native. There were no survivors of the 
Eccles mine blast. It took eight days to 
determine the number of the victims 
and their identities. At 2:30 p.m. the 
first blast occurred, A few minutes lat- 
er a dust blast took place. No section 
of the mine escaped the fury of the ex- 
plosion. 

Windows in Beckley were shattered 
by the blast. Timbers and parts of bod- 
ies were blown to the top of No. 5 
shaft. So was some of the heavy mine 
machinery. Mine mules were killed 
and hurled to the bottom of the shaft 
where their bodies rotted. It took four 
days for rescue squads to remove the 
first bodies of the Eccles dead from 
the pit. Spectators by the hundreds 
viewed the task. 

Many of the dead were so mutilated 
that identification was not possible. It 
was cold and food supplies in the area 
were scarce. On a hill by the mine en- 
trances is the “Polish cemetery” 
where unidentified bodies were bur- 
ied, it is said. Although that mine ho- 
locaust happened over 50 years ago, 
the story still is fresh in the minds of 
local people. 




Reports Of Cannon 
In Area Persist 



APRIL 18, 1969 

One of the local stories, like Banqu- 
o's ghost, that will not down is the one 
about the hidden brass cannon on Cot- 
ton Hill Mountain opposite Gauley 
Bridge. 

This story has its origin in a tale 
written by the late Capt. Joel H. Ab- 
bott, Confederate army officer, who 
died Jan. 1, 1926. 

The Confederate veteran wrote, 
“September 11th, 1862. At the top of 
Cotton Mill , General Loring ordered a 
brass cannon to be taken down a long 

ridge to the top of the cliffs overlook- 
ing Gauley Bridge. 

“We planted the gun and knocked 
down the temporary bridge across 
Gauley and blew the magazine in the 
mouth of Zoll’s Hollow. Then, trying 
to get the gun back and finding it a dif- 
ficult job, we hid it in a deep ravine, 
and it is there yet.” 

PERIODICALLY, inquiries come 
to me about that brass cannon. One 
party after another has gone over Cot- 
ton Hill Mountain with the proverbial 
fine tooth comb and no cannon has 
ever been found. 

One man called me one night and 
told of finding it. Spokes in the wheels 
had rotted away but the brass rim was 
still intact, he said. Cannon balls — 
about two dozen, he said — were 
found near where the big gun was at 
last located . 

He said he was a Stanaford electri- 
cian and would come by, pick me up, 
and take me to see the cannon. When 
the day to go dawned, he told me by 
phone that he did not realize with 
whom he was talking when he had 
called me earlier and that he felt he 
had best keep his secret! 



cannon “about 50 years ago.” 



UNDER DATE LINE of April 10, 
1969, Jacob M. DUly, Box 117, Dry 
Creek, writes, “It has been a long time 
since my uncle and I were hunting on 
this mountain, I was only a teenager 
but I well remember all about it It 
has been about 50 years since then. I 
am past 65 now. 

“My unde told me about knowing 
where this cannon was and asked if I 
wanted to see it. I told him I would 
love to see it. So we went to the top of 
this mountain. It had a big break down 
in the mountain and the cannon had 
been shoved into this big crack. 

“We started looking in this crack, or 
break. When the sun was shining 
straight over, we could see the cannon 
bright and shining. We did not try to 
get it. It looked like it would be hard 
to get and we did not even try. 

“1 could find it if I was now well and 
able to climb the mountain. It is rough 
and high. I have been sick six years. 
When you find the cannon it would be 
worth a year’s work if you could get it 
out. 

“THIS MOUNTAIN on which the 
cannon is located is what I always 
called Fort Defiance Mountain be- 
cause the Fort Defiance Coal Co. min- 
es are at the foot of it, It is straight 
across New River basin from Gauley 
Bridge. 

“We thought the crack or break in 
the mountain was caused by coal be- 
ing mined out of the mountain. That 
break is a large one lengthwise, about 
12 feet wide and long. I have no idea 
how deep it is. 

“It looked like the cannon was 
wedged down in the break about 75 

feet. We could not get down to the 
cannon and we were afraid to try it. 



Now comes a letter from a reader 
who savs he and a relative found the had no ropes or anything to pro* 

m m 
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tect ourselves in the effort to get down 
to where the cannon is. 

“You need not won? about this be- 
ing a wild, untrue story. It is all true 
and I would swear to it if necessary. I 
hope you can find the cannon and get 
it as it seems a shame to leave it there 

forever,” 



CAPTAIN ABBOTT said the cannon 
was left on the mountain because it 
was too heavy to get it from where it 
was used, so some opine there is a 

cannon there yet. 

Since D illy says he saw the brass 
cannon and “would swear” that he is 



telling the truth about it, it seems 
there really is a cannon on the moun- 
tain somewhere. 

Not long ago, a public accountant at 
Oak Hill, who is a retired West Virgin- 
ia National Guard top sergeant, af- 
firmed to me he was going to scale 
Cotton Hill mountain to seek the big 
hidden gun left there by the Confeder- 
ate unit nearby 107 years ago. 

Confederate items are in great de- 
mand by collectors these days. Maybe 
someone with a super-sensitive metal 
detector in hand might be able to find 
the brass cannon, if there is really one 
stashed away there. 



Mullens Priest Spent 



Years In Dachau 



NOV. 9, 1970 



On the afternoon of Oct. 31, there 
came my old friend C. Vic Feller of 
Mullens to see me. Vic is an ex-color 
sergeant of the old West Virginia 150th 
Infantry Regiment in the Mexican 
Border Campaign. 

After his army service, Vic Feller 
settled in the Wyoming County me- 
tropolis and made a fortune in the in- 
surance business. 

Now that the shadows are beginning 
to lengthen on the pathway of the old 
“dog face” — as he likes to speak of 
himself in his soldiering days — he has 
been trying to take things easy. 

He reads this column daily to help 
while away the time when he is not 
trying to get his cameras to work at 
taking pictures. On the day of his call 
he had a brace of cameras and finally 
got them to function, so he took a 
number of snapshots where this is 
written. 



WHATEVER ELSE might be said 
about this insurance magnate, Vic Fel- 
ler always travels in good company. 
He seldom goes out unless he is by 



himself or with someone! 

With him on the trip here were two 
of Vic’s good friends, two men of the 
cloth. One of them was the Presbyteri- 
an divine at Mullens, the Rev. Vaug- 
han Earl Hartsell, another confessed 
addict of this daily drivel of mine. 

Both of us — Hartsell and I — are 
graduates of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, bnt in graduating classes of 
widely separated years. Hartsell also 
is an alumnus of Mississippi College, 
Clinton, Miss, 

In Beckley as the undershepherd of 
the Beckley Presbyterian flock is the 
Rev. Jack Sadler. He and Hartsell 
were classmates at Union Theological 
Seminary, according to the man from 
Mullens. 



WITH VIC FELLER and Hartsell 
was the Rev. Joseph Wolowick, pastor 
of the Catholic Church at Mullens. 
What a story this Catholic priest can 
tell! 

He was one of the scores of Polish 
priests whom Hitler rounded up and 
incarcerated in the horrible concentra- 
tion camps, Auschwitz and Dachau. 

For over three years, Father Wolo- 
wick lingered in those indescribable 
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“ concentration lagers,” as the Ger- 
man called them. It was April 28, 1945, 
when the Mullens pastor was liberated 
by the American Army. 

OUR SEVENTH Army reached Da- 
chau and freed the thousands of unfor- 
tunate political prisoners from the 
terrible place. 

Unless I had seen with my own eyes 
what went on at Dachau, it would 
have taken a good one to convince me 
that human beings could be so inhu- 
manly handled. 

There at Dachau was where the 
Germans gassed thousands of Jews. I 
found one big grave where 16,000 Jews 
had been cast after being killed in the 
gas chambers. 

There I saw a really large grave 
where 22,000 other dead Jews had 
been put after the gas chambers had 
done thier deadly work. I went 
through the gas chamber where multi- 
plied thousands had been put to death. 



WHEN WE REACHED Dachau, I 
saw the dead piled up like bank timber 
near the mouth of a Raleigh County 
coal mine. Such a ghastly sight was 
hard to believe. 

I saw the crematories at work, fired 
with coal. A huge Russian soldier was 
tending the four furnaces when I 
slogged into the Dachau crematory 
with a big club in my hand. 

He jerked open the doors of all four 
furnaces. In each one 1 saw four men 
being reduced to ashes. A huge pile of 



ashes of cremated men was outside 
the crematory, where they had been 
piled up after being removed from the 
ovens. 



ALL AROUND the camp the day I 
reached Dachau were dead German 
soldier guards. They had been mur- 
dered by the released prisoners. 

One dead German was sprawled on 
the ground, with his ring finger half 
cut off. Some one had cut the man’s 
finger to get the ring he wore. Another 
one's eyes had been gouged from their 
sockets ! 

On our reaching Dachau, some of 
the German guards had thrown off 
their army uniforms and donned pris- 
on garb, hoping to escape capture. 
These the prisoners recognized and 
did they make quick work of them! I 
saw their dead bodies. 



ONE NOTED prisoner in Dachau, 
whom I was anxious to see, was the 
Rev. Martin Neimoller, the Lutheran 
preacher who defied Hitler. Our Army 
liberated Neimoller. 

There were others, including the 
Mullens Catholic pastor. They were 
virtually starved when we began to is- 
sue army rations to them. 

However, those C-rations and K-ra- 
tions were too much for them. We had 
to begin serving cereals to them to 
condition their tortured stomachs for 
the rough grub that was standard issue 
to those of us who had long been in the 
field. 
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Pioneer John Cooke 



First Wyoming Settler 



OCT, 19, 1964 



My calling took me into the Cook 
country down Wyoming County way 
on Oct. 7. 

There the story of John Cooke came 
to mind. He was the first settler in the 
wilds of what is now Wyoming Coun- 
ty, named from a Delaware Indian 
word signifying “large plains.” 

John Cooke was born in England 
around 1752, near London, He and a 
girl named Nellie Pemberton, or 
Goodal, no one now knows which, 
were coaxed to go on board a ship tied 
up on the Thames River. They were 
eating with some friends on board 
ship, so the story goes, when the ship 
hoisted anchor and put out for Ameri- 
ca! 

Kidnapped! 



WHEN AMERICA WAS reached 
the lad and the lass were sold to a 
planter in the Valley of Virginia to 
work and pay the price of the passage 



which he had advanced. Cooke 
worked off his ransom first and then 
helped the girl pay out of her bondage. 

Then they married and settled in 
Shenandoah County. They reared a 
family of four boys and a girl. 



WHEN ANDREW LEWIS formed 
his 1,100-man army in Dunsmore’s 
War, one of the soldier's was John 
Cooke. He enlisted with the “Bedford 
County Riflemen,” a unit commanded 
by a Captain Buford. 



Cooke was one who was sent back 
up the Kanawha River for supplies 
and thus missed being in the battle at 
Point Pleasant on Oct. 10, 1774. But 
his name appears on the great mon- 
ument at Point Pleasant just the 
same. 



BACK HOME AFTER the Point 
Pleasant campaign, Cooke enlisted as 
a private in the Revolutionaiy War in 
January, 1777. He was in the Eighth 
Virginia Continentals. He saw action 
in the Battle of Monmouth, N.J., and 
later was in the command of “Mad 
Anthony” Wayne which stormed Sto- 
ny Point on the Hudson. 

On Dec, 29, 1779, he was discharged 
from miltary duty. 

On May 27, 1793, John Cooke and 

his son, Thomas, of Montgomery 

County, Va., were with the command 
of Capt. Hugh Caperton at Fort Lee, 

to protect frontier settlements against 
Indian attacks. 



A BAND OF INDIANS swept down 
on settlers near the falls of New River 
and stole about 20 horses. A posse of 
men was formed to pursue the savages 
and get back the animals, 

One of the pursuing white party was 
John Cooke. In the party were James 
Hines, Peter Huff, Thomas Califee, 
Thomas Huff and others. They ran 
into an Indian ambuscade and Huff 
was shot and killed. Peter Huff Creek 
was given the name of the ill-fated 
man. 



IN THE SPRING OF 1779 Cooke 
and his sons came to where Laurel and 
Clear Forks of the Guyandotte unite 
and erected a rude log cabin. They 
( (cared a patch of land and put out a 
crop, thus deriving a “corn title” to 
the territory. This was the first perma- 
nent settlement made in Wyoming 
County. 

It was Montgomery County at that 
time, though. 

In 1896 Giles County was created 
and John Cooke's homestead was in 
the new political jurisdiction, 

That year Cooke secured a grant of 
150 acres around his home. That land 




grant was signed by James Monroe, 
governor of the commonwealth. Other 
settlers trooped to the Cooke commu- 
nity, In 1812, Nellie, John Cooke’s 
wife, died. 

On June 28, 1813, Cooke married 
Ann Hendrix of Monroe County. She 
died in Raleigh County Aug. 29, 1853, 
at the age of 78. 



ON SEPT 17, 1832, Cooke filed a pe- 
tition for a pension as a Revolutionary 
War veteran. He didn’t live long after 
that to enjoy his pension as he died 
Nov, 21, 1832, at the age of 80. His pen- 
sion was granted, however, in the an- 
nual sum of $137.08. 

His family drew only $80 per year of 
it, the pension dating from March 4, 
1831. Cooke is buried not far from the 
pioneer cabin he built in 1799. On July 
29, 1934, the Andrew Donnally Chap- 
ter of the DAR unveiled a monument 
to the old hero of the hills. It is on 



Highway 10, hard by his tomb. 

Thomas Cooke, one of John’s sons, 
is buried in the Oceana Cemetery, 
James Cooke, another of John’s sons, 
married Docia Meadows, daughter of 
the Rev. Josiah Meadows, another 
Revolutionary War soldier. James 
Cooke died in 1864, at Jesse near the 
Guyandotte Baptist Church which was 
founded in 1812. 

Wyoming County was organized by 
14 gentlemen justices in the home of 
John Cooke Jr., a second son of John 
Cooke Sr,, Wyoming’s first settler. 
Oath of office to those justices was ad- 
ministered by J. P. Christian, Logan 
County Justice, who owned the old 
grandfather’s clock that inspired Rus- 
sel Christian to write the poem with 
the lines, “My grandfather’s clock was 
too tall for the shelf, and it sat 90 years 
on the floor.” And it stopped still nev- 
er to go again when the old man died ! 



Is Gold Still Hidden 



At Old Nuttallburg? 



OCT. 1, 1966 



Back about 45 years ago when min- 
ing towns on the banks of New River 
were much in the public eye they were 
the origin of interesting stories. 

Nuttallburg, now a ghost town site 
was one such place. William Holland, 
an English adventurer lived there in 
what was commonly called “the old 
Holland house.” Shortly after the Civil 
War had ended, Holland came to 
America and settled in the Pennsylva- 
nia coal field area. 

When John Nuttall opened a mine 
at Nuttallburg in 1873, Holland, having 
heard how fortunes could be made 
quickly in coal hereabouts, came to 
Keeney s Creek in 1872 and opened a 
mine. 



HOLLAND WAS A veteran of the 
Crimean War, the struggle that gave 



Nurse Florence Nightingale immortal 
prominence and caused Tennyson to 
write his famous poem, “The Charge 
of the Light Brigade.” 

In Fayette County, Holland waited 

until 1885 to build a home to his taste. 

■ 

At Nuttallburg he erected a handsome 
house that year and lived in it until he 
died in March, 1918. Old-timers like 
Charley Walters and Clayton Cooper, 
who know the story of New River min- 
ing towns, may remember “the old 
Holland house” at Nuttallburg. 

Holland was a secretive, suspicious 
man of eccentric ways. He never let 
folks know what he was doing or any- 
thing about his business. He trusted 
few persons. 

About the only kind of money he 
trusted was gold coin. When money 
came his way he hid the gold and bank 
notes . N one of his family knew he was 
hiding his money as he did. Then in 
March, 1918, William Holland had a 
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sudden heart attack and expired. It 
struck him while sitting in a chair and 
he was gone in short order. 



AFTER HOLLAND’S death the old 
home passed into the possession of a 
Dr. Henley, the coal company doctor, 
and later to the Stover Coal Company. 
William Nicholson, superintendent of 
the coal company, moved into the Hol- 
land House in September, 1920. He be 
gan repairs on the house and made 
changes to suit his wife. 

The first jar of gold known to be 
found was dug up in the old green- 
house of the Holland place by Mat- 
thew Dickson. It amounted to $490 in 
gold coins. Upon his finding this trea- 
sure trove, Dickson skipped out. Later 
on, several glass jars were found in the 
cellar and about the premises. The 
jars glittered with the coins of the pre- 
cious metal. 

In those glass jars were musty bank 
notes and gold English sovereigns. 
The total amount discovered was 
$21,000. This spoil was divided among 
the five carpenters who made the rich 
discovery of the hidden treasure. They 
made an effort to keep their good luck 
secret but such was impossible, hu- 
man nature being what it is. 



AFTER LEARNING of the finding 
of the Holland wealth by various par- 
ties, the administrators of the estate 
set about to gather evidence for the re- 
covery of the gold finds and paper 
money. A suit was brought in the 
courts of Fayette County by Hubbard 
and Bacon, Fayetteville attorneys, 
both now dead. 

C. E. Beall and Solomon Holland 
were the administrators of the Hol- 
land estate and instituted the suit. 



That suit was brought against William 
Nicholson, wife, and son; Matthew 
Dickson, j. M. Krantz, W. E. Camp- 
bell, J. L, Gray, J. B. Hunter, William 
Adkins, Esker Robinson, and J. M. 
Green. 

A considerable sum of the money 
was located in banks and tied up with 
attachments . 



THE FIRST FIND OF gold was 
credited to Sam Ayers, a Negro ser- 
vant in the Holland home for many 
years. Later it was said Holland used 
Ayers to hide the gold money in the 
house and about the premises, Ayers 
had died some years before Holland’s 
sudden heart seizure in March, 1918, 

Some said it was Sam Ayers' money 
that was found but this was ultimately 
ruled out as it would have been impos- 
sible for the Negro to have saved that 
much money from earnings of less 
than $100 a year. 

Attachments were served by the two 
Fayetteville lawyers on some 50 banks 
in the area where the money found 
was believed to have been deposited 
by its finder. 



WHEN HOLLAND HID his money 
all about his premises there was no 
such thing known as a metal detector. 
It is still believed some of the gold 
may yet be hidden about the “old Hol- 
land house.” 

It’s possible that someone could go 
to the NuttaUburg site with a good 
metal detector, brave the ghosts that 
haunt the place, and come away rich. 

Today a $3 gold coin sells for $200. A 
$20 gold piece sells for well over $50. 

A pretty $2.50 gold coin is well worth 
$40. 




a 



Jones Death Recalls 
Finding Of Diamond 



FEB. 23, 1974 

When Grover Cleveland Jones (1890- 
Feb. 15, 1974) was gathered to his fa- 
thers, one of Monroe County ’s legend- 
ary figures faded from view. 

The only time I ever saw him was 
when I met him in the fall of 1948, His 
son, William (“Punch”) Jones, was 
killed in action near Kaiserslautern 
near the Rhine River in 1944 while 1 
was in the field near where he fell. 

On my return home I visited Mr. 
and Mrs. Jones to fill them in on the 
battle death of their son. While the 
loss of their son helped to bring the 
Jones family to public attention, there 
were two other matters that brought 
them fame. 



NO LITTLE interest centered upon 
Grover Jones, a school teacher, and 
his wife because 15 sons in a row were 
bom to them. Finally, a girl, their 16th 
child, was born. That birth of so many 
consecutive sons attracted nation- 
wide attention. 

The matter to be dealt with here to- 
day is the story of the finding by 
“Punch” Jones of a 34.46 metric-carat 
diamond, the largest alluvial diamond 
ever found in America. Roy J. Holden, 
professor of geology at Virginia Tech 
in Blacksburg, Va., wrote a 32-page 
book about that noted jewel, a scarce 
item. It is before me. 



PUNCH JONES and his father were 
pitching horseshoes in April, 1928, on 
a vacant lot owned by the teacher. 

When Punch pitched his horseshoe, 
it struck a bright object in the hole. 
When dug out it proved to be a round- 
ed, faceted, glassy mass. It was about 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter. 

Although he expressed the wild no- 
tion that he had found a diamond, it 
was several years later before the 



stone was actually determined to be a 
diamond . It was brought to the atten- 
tion of Professor Holden at V.P.I. in 
May, 1843. It was examined by Profes- 
sor Holden who said, “It is my opinion 
that this is a diamond. . .It is of good 
color and appears to be comparatively 
free from imperfections, it is the larg- 
est one ever found in the eastern Unit- 
ed States.” 



IT WAS IN the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion that I saw this diamond. There for 
half-a-day I was the guest of the super- 
intendent of the department where 
the diamond was on exhibition. He 
questioned me at some length as to 
my theory of how the stone got to 
where it was found, 

With a knowledge of geology that is 
far less than nothing, I advanced the 
theory that a waterfowl might have 
swallowed it, say in Brazil, and 
dropped it in flight back north while 
passing over Peterstown. Later on, 
while reading Professor Holden’s the- 
ory in that connection he also express- 
ed the same idea, albeit I had not read 
what the geologist had written while I 
was away in World War II. 

The diamond was found in Peters- 
town regardless of how it got there. 



THE HARDNESS of the uncut di- 
amond is such that a corner of the 
crystal readily scratches sapphire and 
a crystal face of carborundum. 

In the air the high refractive power 
of the stone is indicated by the brilli- 
ance and the distribution of trans- 
mitted light. Under X-rays it shows an 
opalescent blue flourescence. 



AS FOR THE way that diamond got 
to where Punch Jones found it, there 
are several guesses. It could have be- 
come dislodged by vagaries of wea trier 
from the original rock in which it 
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could have been embedded, near 
where Punch picked it up. 

Or it could have weathered from 

rocks farther away and been carried to 
the spot by water. Or, as my guess is, 
it was transported there by a bird in 
flight. Again, water courses could 



have moved it there from distant loca- 
tions. 

Too, as the Smithsonian Institution 
man said, he could not rule out its 
transportation there by human agents, 
Indians, perhaps. 



Clay Children Massacre 



Saga Of Mercer County 



SEPT. 5, 1979 

The Beckley Post-Herald ill it is- 
sues of Aug. 29 carried a picture of a 
sculptured subject entitled a "Tor- 
ment in Stone.” This bit of sculpture 
is placed on the Mercer County Court- 
house grounds at Princeton, 

It represents Mitchell Clay and his 
wife, Phoebe, in a moment of agony 
over the massacre of members of their 
family in 1783. The article accompany- 
ing the picture of the native sandstone 

sculpture figure states that the Mitch- 
ell Clay family were "the first white 
settlers in what is now Mercer Coun- 
ty.” 

This is an error because the Andrew 
Culbertson’s settlement on Culbert- 
son’s Bottom was made 20 years prior 
to that of Mitchell Clay on Clover Bot- 
tom. When Andrew Culbertson settled 
on Culbertson’s Bottom that land was 
then in the Mercer County limits of to- 
day. Now for a word about the Shaw- 
nee Indian attack on the Mitchell Clay 
family which is memorialized in the 
stone figures at Princeton. 



MITCHELL CLAY had settled his 
family on Clover Bottom — now the 

Shawnee Lake section of Mercer 
County in 1775. Clay had a consider- 
able tract of land there on the waters 
of Bluestone River, about 800 square 
acres. 

All went well with the Clay family 
until August, 1783. Where the Clay 
home stood was off the line the Indi- 



ans traveled. In the month of August, 
Mitchell Clay had harvested his crop 
of small grain, and wanting to get the 
benefit of the pasture for his cattle off 
the ground on which his grain crop 
had grown, he asked two of his sons, 
Bartley and Ezekiel, to build a fence 
around the stacks of grain, while he 
went in search of game to fill the fami- 
ly larder. 



WHILE Mitchell Day was out hunt- 
ing the two sons were building fence 
pens around the grain stacks. The old- 
er daughter in the family, with some 
of the younger girls, was down on the 
river bank putting out the family 
washing. While this was in progress a 
marauding body of eleven Indians 
crept up to the edge of the field and 
shot young Bartley Clay dead. 

When the girls down by the river- 
side heard the shot that killed their 
brother they lit out for the house for 
safety. Their path to the house was di- 
rectly by where Bartley had fallen. An 
Indian attempted to scalp the youth 
and at the same time capture the older 
girl, Tabitha Clay. She was trying to 
defend the body of her dead brother 
and prevent the Indian from scalping 
him. 

In the struggle the girl reached for 
the butcher knife which hung in the 
Indian’s belt. Missing the butcher 
knife as she reached for it, the Indian 
literally cut her to pieces before killing 
her. Several times Tabitha Clay wrung 
the butcher knife from the Indian’s 
hand and threw it to the ground but 

















each time the savage recovered it and 
used it to slay the strong pioneer girl. 



EZEKIEL CLAY, about 16, was 
captured by another Indian as the 
smaller girls in the washing party 
scurried to the Clay house which stood 
on a high knoll a little distance from 
the river on the Princeton side. 

F or years the field rock chimney of 
the Clay house stood after the house 
was gone, 

About the time of the Indian attack 
a man named Liggon Blankenship 
called at the Clay cabin. When Mrs. 
Clay saw her daughter Tabitha in her 
death struggle with the Indian she 
begged Blankenship to go and shoot 
he savage and save her daughter’s 
life. But Blankenship ran away from 
the scene and reported to settlers on 
New River that the Clay family had 
been murdered by the Indians. 

WHEN THE savages got the scalps 
of Bartley and Tabitha Clay they left 
the area with Ezekiel Clay as their 
prisoner. Mrs. Clay took the bodies of 
Bartley and Tabitha to the house and 
laid them down on the bed. She then 

took her small children and made her 



way through the woods to the home of 
James Bailey, six miles distance. 

Meanwhile Mitchell Clay, on the 
chase had wounded a deer and fol- 
lowed it until it was almost dark, Then 
he retraced his steps homeward and 
discovered the scene of horror in his 
cabin. Thinking all his family had been 
killed or captured, Mitchell Clay left 
his cabin and headed for the set- 
tlements on New River. 

A party of men under the leadership 
of Capt. Matthew Farley went to the 
Clay cabin and buried the two the In- 
dians had killed. They then pursued 
the Indian party. They caught up with 
the Indians in present day Boone 
County. Several of the Indians were 
killed. 

Charles Clay, brother of the two 
murdered Clay children, killed one of 
the Indians who had been wounded. 
Charles Clay killed the Indian who 
begged not to be shot. Ezekiel Clay, 
the captive lad, was hurried away by 
the Indians who escaped the Capt. 
Matthew Farley party and was taken 



to their towns in Ohio. There he was 
burned at the stake, the third of 
Mitchell Clay’s family to meet an unti- 
mely death at the hands of savages. 




Of The Honaker Rifle 



JUNE 7, 1955 

One day recently Willard Riffe and I 
went on a little pilgrimage among the 
mountain folks over in the Saxon post 
office section of Raleigh County along 
the clear water streams which pour 
their flood into Marsh Fork of Coal 
River. 

A delightful day it was and interest- 
ing no end was our little journey. On 
every high hill and under every green 
tree it seems something has happened 
in days gone by and the history of it all 
was as an open book to Willard Riffe, 



Raleigh County school attendance of- 
ficer and good fellow along with it. 

Ancient log houses with television 

antennas atop them presented a pic- 
ture of yesterday and today as one sel- 
dom sees such a combination. At the 
ends of immense frame domiciles im- 
mense native stone chimneys stood 
like solid sentinels. Often we saw 
chimneys so big that it was a moot 
question as to whether the chimney 
was built for the house or the house 
built for the chimney. Out the Posey 
Road are nice homes and fair fields. 
All in all, the region there is a place 
where every prospect pleases. It was 
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my first trip in that area and I was ail 
eyes and ears as the story of the sec- 
tion was narrated by my friend Riffe 
and the nice people out there where 
we went. 



AT SAXON we found Mrs. Ray Sto- 
ver, nee Christie Tabor, busy in her 
neat little country store in the vale on 
the banks of the Marsh Fork of Coal 
River as it tumbles on to St. Albans. 
At her home was C.W. Massey. Pearl- 
and, Texas, visitor, who was back to 
his native haunts on a call to see a sis- 
ter who is ill. 

Pearland is near Houston, Texas, 
and the native of Raleigh County 
served nearly twenty years as one of 
the county commissioners there at 
Pearland, He told us how, when he 
was a boy, James H. Honaker had 
made a rifle gun for his father, Geo. 
W. Massey, along the last part of the 
1880-90 decade, for $10. 

Then Mr. Massey told us how J. B. 
Honaker's son “Jake” Honaker lived 
atop the hill from Saxon and thither 
we betook ourselves over a road that 
went the proverbial rocky road to 
Dublin one better. Well, my Christian 
friends, we made it but we will never 
again be the same. The road was 
rough, up hill, and rocky. 



WE FOUND A.W. (“Jake”) Honak- 
er, 76, at home and the usual hospita- 
ble mountaineer. With him was his 
faithful helpmeet, daughter of the late 
Hon. A. J. Manning, former superin- 
tendent of schools of Raleigh County 
and Raleigh County Delegate in the 
West Virginia Legislature. 

They told us of their 15 children and 
how that eight of their sons served 
their country in World War II. Of- 
fhand, I'd say that no other Raleigh 
County family equalled that enviable 
record. Then, they related how, as 
grandparents, they took a recent cen- 
sus of their children’s children and 
found out that they have 69 grandchil- 
dren and about 30 great-grandchil- 
dren. 



cockles of the heart of famous old 
Teddy Roosevelt, the champion of 
large American families! Mrs. Honak- 
er said she has a brother, Gus Man- 
ning, who has a family of sixteen living 
children. This is wonderful. The Gus 
Mannings live at Fairdaie, here in Ra- 
leigh County. 



JAKE HONAKER, big of frame and 
amiable by nature, told how he and his 
dad make the noted Honaker rifles in 
his father’s blacksmith shop two miles 
or so from where we were sitting. 

Barrels for the rifles were ordered 
from Goshom Hardware Co,, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., but the stocks of the guns 
and the rest of the weapon were made 
in the sooty old shop. Curly maple was 
the wood most generally used for the 
gunstock and it was son Jake’s job 
to get it and make it. It required a cou- 
ple days to turn out a shooting iron 
and it sold for ten dollars. 

We heard that Dr. G.P. Daniel, 
M.D., 87, (University of Louisville, 

Class of ’93) had one of the Honaker ri- 

■ 

fles but when we stopped to see it he 
told us he sold it to Roscoe Howery, 
Surveyor, W. Va., some years ago for 
$25. Howery was not at home and his 
wife didn’t know where the gun was. 



ANOTHER James Honaker was a 
gunsmith. He was the uncle of James 
B. Honaker. When plain James Ho- 
naker made a rifle he heated the top of 
the barrel until it was hot enough to 
inscribe his name and date on it. On 
the Honaker rifle that I have in my 
museum the inscription is this: 
“Jas, Honaker — 1856.” The nephew 
gunsmith of James Honaker merely 
stamped his initials on his gun: 
“J.B.H.,” or so Jake Honaker told 

Willard Riffe and me on May 25, 1955. 
Those old guns were rated accurate 
when they came from the shop of the 
village smithy over there in Saxon 
post office area seventy and more 
years ago, Jake Honaker told us of kill- 
ing squirrels with one of his father’s 
guns and that the dependable old 



Dear me, how 
like this would 



a numerous family 
have warmed the 



piece shot right where you held it, or 
where “Youse” held it, as the fine old 
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gentleman put it tired to his 150 acres of land and 

The Saxon settlement and their spends his days resting and radioing, 
country neighbors have electric lights He lives in a tranquil place and lets the 
and heat their homes with natural gas. res { 0 f the world go by. 

Some five years ago Jake Honaker re- 

Some Bear Stories 



Worth Retelling 



SEPT. 9, 1955 

It was many and many a year ago 
when bears roamed the valleys and 
ridges of Raleigh County. However 
there are those yet alive who remem- 
ber when old bruin was on the loose 
and raided farms and tore up jack in 
general. Now living with his daughter, 
Mrs. Geneva Puckett on Highland 
Avenue up at Oak Hill, is John Hoye, 
82. This erstwhile resident of Rich- 
mond District can tell you bear stories 
by the hour. Not in a long time have I 
enjoyed a little journey like the one I 
made to the Puckett place to hear Mr. 
Hoye narrate some of the wildlife 
events that took place back there in 
the days before the turn of the present 
century . 



IT WAS in the winter of 1887 or 1888 
— Mr. Hoye thinks it was '87 - that a 
big black bear went over the mountain 
in Richmond District and found him- 
self on the waters of Glade Creek. His 
tracks were big and a number of men, 
each anxious to kill a bear, followed 
him. That bear went through George 
Plumley’s place, so Plumley and his 
friend, P.F. (“Bud”) Reed, took up 
the trail. As soon as the other men saw 
George and Bud were after the bear 
they turned back. 

Plumley had a dog that was feisty. It 
was a dog that was little but loud. That 
dog tracked the bear and barked away. 
Finally Plumley and Reed overtook 
the bear on the banks of Glade Creek. 
There they tackled the bear and the 
bear showed fight. In the course of the 
struggle the bear got hold of Bud 



Reed's arm and almost bit it in two. 

There was an old version of this 
fight which said that Bud Reed 
rammed his left elbow into the bear 
brute’s mouth in order to stave off its 
attack. However, some aver that if 
Bud did that it was purely accidental! 

While Bud and the bear tangled, 
George, who always carried a sharp 
knife, lit into slashing the bear with all 
his might and main. He cut the bear 
on the side away from him so that in 
defending itself the bear would turn 
its head away from Plumley. Superior 
intelligence gave the men the victory 
and at last the bear was dead. 

Bud Reed — an uncle of Mrs. 
Maude Bryant, Shady Springs, who 
used to run the poor house for Raleigh 
County — carried the mark of the 
beast on his mangled arm until they 
laid him in the grave. That bear story 
went the rounds of Richmond District 
and created as much excitement as a 
thing could back there in the wild and 
woolly days of this section. This bear 
struggle occurred on a Sunday, 



RICHMOND District has long been 
the prize winner when it comes to big 
families. George Plumley, in the bear 
story above, was one of Wash Plum- 
ley’s twenty-two children. Alex Plum- 
ley, the youngest son of Wash 
Plumley, is still living and about 88 
years of age, I hear tell. 



ANOTHER bear escapade that John 
Hoye remembers was the one where a 
big bear went to the Add Harvey place 
and raided it. One of the Harvey hogs, 
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which weighed about 125 pounds, was 
killed and partly eaten. Then the bear 
hid the remainder of the hog by a log 
for future reference. 

Full of meat and wanting a balanced 
meal, that bear picked up a shock of 
corn several feet tall and, after eating 
all the com he wanted, threw it down. 
Next the bear scaled a hay stack where 
he tore off the top of it and made a 
bed. Full of food and tired, the bear 
snored a time and then sought other 
worlds to conquer. He went up to a 

scarecrow which Harvey had left in 
the field, smelled it, scratched up the 

ground and headed for the place 
owned by Bill Harris. 

At the Bill Harris farm the bear up- 
set a small chicken coop and killed 

eighteen or twenty chickens, Harris 
had hives of bees and there was much 
honey in them. Well, sir, the bear 
picked up one of the hives and carried 
it some distance and robbed it. Un- 
fazed by the bees, the bear ate his fill 

of honey. 

Harris loaded his old mountain rifle 
and waited for the return of the beast. 
He had not long to wait because the 
bear was back in a day or two. When 
the bear put in his appearance, Bill 
lowered the boom on the bear, hitting 
it but not killing it. With the bullet in 
its body the bear made over a fence 
and departed for a friendlier climate. 

That bear went on down on Winding 
Gulf and was seen in a cornfield. 
There it was killed. Since news of such 
goings on by bears sped swiftly sixty 
or more years ago it was heard by the 
man killing the bear that Bill Harris 
had wounded it. Upon dressing the 
bear the Harris bullet was found in the 
bear’s body. The man sent Harris 
word that he had his bullet. 

It was believed by Hoye that this 
was the same bear that came to his 
place one night. It grabbed a sixty- 
pound shoat he had sold a man and 
carried the squalling pig away from its 
pen and killed it a short distance from 
the house. After killing the pig and 
eating its fill of the fresh meat the 
bear raked up a pile of dry leaves for a 



bed. It was the habit of bears in those 
days to sleep some when their hunger 
was satisfied. 

ONE TIME in the 1890’s a big bear 
was tracked into an impenetrable lau- 
rel thicket in Matthews Bottom where 
the Beckley Water Company plant is 
located now. They let the hear stay 
there until the neighbors were 
marshalled for the kill. Hoye’s father, 
Dick McVey, Sam Sessler, John Grif- 
fith. long the postmaster of Shady 
Spring, Harvey Neely and others got 

the bear up. Dogs were put on Its trail 
but it slapped the dogs end -over-appe- 
tite and clawed some of them merci- 
lessly. After quite a chase the beast 
was brought to bay and shot by Harvey 
Neely and John Griffith with rifles. 



THERE WAS AN eighteen-inch 
snow on the ground when mountain ri- 
fles ended the earthly career of the 
bear just mentioned. At the same time 
the bear slayers tracked another big 
bear into a cave on White Oak Moun- 
tain above the Hinton road. Aug- 
mented by others, the party of men 
referred to got crow bars and sought 
to get the bear to come out. Not one to 
be tricked, the bear played it smart 
and stayed in the hole. 

When the dogs were sent in to root 
the bear they came off second best 
and beat it for hojne to lick their 
wounds. 

It was evident to the hunters that 
the bear could not be taken by frontal 
attack, and they determined on taking 
him by digging a hole to his den from 
the top. When this shaft was sunk 
there lay the bear fully exposed. At 
sight of the vicious animal, Prince Lil- 
ly poked his shotgun down an open- 
ing and pulled the trigger. That was all 
it took and it was curtains for the bear. 

Those two bears weighed about 200 
pounds each, hog dressed. There watf 
some dispute over who should get the 
two bears, but here is no place to go 
over that since my space has already 
run out anyhow. 
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